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REVIEW OF THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ARCHBISHOP AND 
THE MAYOR OF BALTIMORE. 


Tue following letters of Mr. Eccteston and Genz. Leaxtn, 
appeared in the city papers almost coincident with the publication 
in pamphlet form of the article from our October No., reviewing 
the case to which they refer. There appeared with them a letter to 
the Mayor from Will. Geo. Read, Timothy Kelly, Basil S. Elder, 
Thos. Meredith, and Edw’d Boyle, calling themselves ‘‘a committee,” 
(but of whom, non constat,) asking that the correspondence might 
be published; and the Mayor’s reply consenting thereto. We will 
not trouble our readers with ‘‘a eommittee,’’ at present; and content 
ourselves with recording and commenting on so much of the cor- 
respondence as is official and important. 


Baltimore, August 31, 1889. 


Sir—We have lately passed thorough scenes which caused me no little 
solicitude for the religious society under my spiritual jurisdiction, and as 
their ecclesiastical organ, I take the earliest opportunity, since my return 
from New York, to express to you, and those who so nobly co-operated 
with you, my thanks for the protection afforded to the Carmelite Convent. 
This duty, we owe perhaps more to ourselves than to you. For in the con- 
sciousness of having faithfully and fearlessly discharged a high official obe 
ligation and in the helpless sex of those who claimed your protection, you 
must find the proud and ample recompense of a generous heart. 

It is with the deepest grief that | have witnessed those scenes of violence 
which you were called on to repel—scenes but little in accordance with the 
spirit of the Catholic pilgrims who first landed on our shores, and offered 
the open hand of fellowship to the persecuted of every creed and clime. 
In Baltimore, especially, T was not prepared to expect them, where the 
very name of our city reminds us of the Catholic founder of Maryland, one 
of the earliest and truest friends of civil and religious liberty. Yet it is in 
this city that we have witnessed a cruel and unmanly attack upon the re- 
putation and peaceful abode of inoflensive women, many of whom are des- 
cended from the first colonists of Maryland, and who, holding still the 
faith of their fathers, have chosen to enter a religious community and divide 
their time between the practices of prayer, self-denial, and the instruction 
of youth. Connected, as they are, for the most part, with the oldest and 
most respectable Catholic iamilies of the State, and being unrestrained in 
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their communications with their friends and relatives, they have protectors 
out of the Convent and out of the Priesthood, able and willing to guard 
their rights and to invoke for them, if necessary, the protection of the 
laws of the State. But compassion for the inmates of the nunnery was 
not the motive of the assailants of the premises. The escape of an insane 
member of their community whom her companions had watched over with 
the affection of sisters, and who every body will now admit, would have 
been far happier with such friends than elsewhere,was made the pretext for 
directing upon them the most ruthless and terrible violence, from which, 
under Providence, they have been rescued mainly by your promptness and 
energy. I rejoice to add that every distinction of party and creed was 
lost in the general determination to maintain the rights of conscience and 
the supremacy of the laws. And I should be ungrateful, if 1 did not pub- 
licly acknowledge tle obligations which we owe to the liberal and just 
course pursued generally by the press in the midst of those exciting events. 
I am persuaded that the manly and upright efiorts of a portion of it had 
a powerful influence in resisting the spirit of persecution and repelling the 
calumnies which were industriously circulated in order to influence the 
public mind and to urge on the reckless to deeds of violence. 

It would extend this communication unreasonably, if I attempted to 
enumerate the many persons whose generous exertions came under my 
own observation. [| ‘must therefore beg you to convey my thanks to the 
citizens generally, and to those more especially who were personally en- 
gaged in the defence of the Convent, for the protection so efficiently aflord- 
ed in the hour of danger. 


{ have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully and gratefully, your 
obedient servant, 
SAMUEL ECCLESTON, 


Archbishop of Baltimore. 
General 5. C. Leaxin, 


Mayor of the City of Baltimore. 





Mayor’s Orrice, Sept. 7th, 1839. 

Most Reverend Sir:—I have received and read with much satisfaction 

our letter approving of the measures pursued for protecting the Carme- 
ite Convent in this city, and its respectable inhabitants, from threatened 
outrage; and feel grateful on behalf of those fellow citizens who so cheer- 
fully united in rendering those measures effectual, for the kind expression 
of your thanks. It is but just, however, for me to state that we only per- 
formed, on that occasion, a duty which every citizen of Baltimore, and 
especially every officer and member of the city police, is bound at all times 
to perform to the best of his judgment and ability. 

The Constitution and Laws of our State entitle to protection from un- 
lawful violence, persons of every description, without distinction as to sex, 
age, condition, religious denomination or political party; and, in like man- 
ner, every owner of property without exception, is entitled to have it 
protected from destruction or injury. It is both my duty and my inclina- 
tion, as chief officer of this city, impartially, and with all necessary 
promptness to obey, support and enforce the Constitution and the Laws, 
to the utmost extent of the powers and the means entrusted to me, which 
I believe to be amply sufficient, while | am supported, as I feel confident I 
shall be on all such occasions by the efficient aid of a very large majority 
of mv fellow-citizens of every sect and of every party. 

During the recent scenes which you witnessed and so deeply and justly 
regret, the disposition to commit acts of violence was so strongly and open- 
ly manifested, it was obvious that nothing but the conviction of a powerful 
resistance, dangerous to the persons and even to the lives of the asSallants, 
could have restrained them from proce ecding to the commission of actual 
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outrage on personsand property. Happily the result on that occasion was 
: such as [ hvpe and trust will satisfy you and the religious society under 
your spiritual jurisdiction, that tliey may feel assured of enjoying, in Bal- 

timore, that protection and security as to their persons and property, and 
the free exercise of their religion, which in common and equality with all 
; others they have a lawful and just right to expect. ‘The result will also 
have given a gratifying proof to the friends of humanity that such protec- 
tion can be surely effected under most alarming circumstances, without 
Serious injury to the most reckless of the criminal assailants, and that it may 
not often be necessary for the suppurters of the law to be the punishers of 
those who wantonly disobey them. 
4 I am sincerely and respectfully 
Your obedient servant, 

S. C. Leaxin, Mayor. 
To the Most Reverend Archbishon of Baltimore. 





The reader will not fail to observe that these letters reveal a state 
of public feeling as confessedly existing in Baltimore—which those 
who have been observant of the course of events must have noticed 
before. There was a time inthis good city, when the papists 
could rush into a protestant church in Eutaw street and drive out 
the worshippers, and even forbid and defy the Rev. Mr. Smirs 
(once a papal priest) to preach inthis city. There wasatime when 
Paisest GiLtpea could boldly intrude into another protestant assem- 
bly, worshipping in East Baltimore street—and during the exercises, 
publicly revile and insult the officiating minister. There wasa long 
period of time—during which no man was safe, who ventured to 
call in question the doctrines of papism, even in the exercise of 
official duty; and within three years last past, a member of the 
Baltimore bar, refused to appear for a child, kidnapped and secreted 
by certain papists, because as he said—his house would be burned 
over his head. Now, we have a hizh official expression of thanks, 
by the ‘ecclesiastical organ’”’ of the papists in all this wide empire— 
“for protection’’—afforded to a portion of that ‘religious society.”’— 
While we confidently assert our conviction that this whole matter 
proceeds on a totally false assumption; while we are ready to 
risk the assertion that no protestant in this city has any desire 
to molest any papist in the lawful exercise of his equal and sacred 
religious rights; yet we cannot avoid noticing the salutary change 
which has been so recently and so obviously produced on the 
minds of the papists themselves. It is good for them to feel at 
length, that the protestants know and will maintain their own 
rights and privileges; that they are weary of insult and dictation; 
that they see the necessity of repressing an insolence too long en- 
dured from an intolerant and bigoted minority; and that equality 
before the law is imperatively demanded by the general voice of 
society. We rejoice to know that papists are as certain of protec- 
tion, as we are ourselves, in every lawful act; and we rejoice that 
they have discovered, that like us, they are entitled to no more. 
That society is safe, when every citizen confides in the law; and 
where every law is so administered as to justify that confidence. 

It must however be conceded that many things which may be 
strictly lawful—may also be deeply offensive to society; and that 
no rule of private morality or public virtue 13 better settled, than 
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that such things become improper when they become occasions of 
public scandal and injury. The laws omit all mention of many 
things, and provide no punishment for many others—which society 
could not endure; and he is a bad citizen, who will persist in such 
acts when their obvious effect is to convulse society—without any 
adequate necessity, or chance of corresponding advantage. Now 
supposing Mr. Eccleston to be so deeply grieved as he says, by re- 
cent events in our city; why does he persist in setting up new and 
extensive establishments, which have every where produced 
popular excitements, and will continually do it? No sentiment is 
more firmly fixed in the minds of men than that nunneries are sinks 
of moral pollution; and that nuns are victims of priestly licentious- 
ness and cruelty. And yet no part of the papal operations in Bal- 
timore is more sedulously cultivated and enlarged than these nun- 
neries; and nothing is more certain than that the same feeling of 
deep hostility to these establishments which has pervaded every 
portion of the civilized earth, and which so strongly and so justly 
pervades this community—will be liable on every emergency to 
manifest itself on the part of certain portions of society, in what 
Mr. Eccleston calls ‘ruthless and terrible violence, cruel and un- 
manly attacks.”—Cannot the priesthood do without nunneries? If 
they can—why persist, to the manifest jeopardy of public order, 
in that which society rejects and abhors, even supposing the laws 
have not provided a remedy against them? If they cannot,—what 
a perfidious lie is the pretence of priestly chastity. 

if we were not liable to misrepresentation, we would not con- 
sider it necessary to say, that we utterly oppose all irregular move- 
ments of society—for any: purpose whatever. The law as it is, 
honestly administered;—the law changed by the medium of the 
ballot box;—the ballot box, law and all, subjected to fundamental 
changes, when needful, only in a sober and well ordered way; this 
is our political creed. It is the creed of liberty, of the revolution, 
of the Bible. We say thus much also, that we may the more dis- 
tinctly and emphatically add the expression of an honest indigna- 
tion against the Jesuitical attempt of Mr. Eccleston—to create 
the impression that any portion of the protestants of this city, ever 
intended to perpetrate the least personal offence against the Nuns 
themselves. He speaks of ‘‘the helpless sex of those who claimed” 
the Mayor’s protection; as if he did not perfectly well know, that 
the mast violent of the people asked nothing more than that legal 
and sufficient protection might be given to the nuns. He says, ‘‘we 
have witnessed a cruel and unmanly attack upon the reputation and 
peaceful abode of unoffending woimen;” when he is as certain, as 
he is of his own existence, that it was not against these unhappy 
women, but against their supposed seducers and jailers that the 
public indignation was roused; and that ‘‘their peaceful abode” was 
in danger only because, and so far as it was believed to be their 
prison. No protestant in Baltimore ever had a thought of injury 
to any nun—because she chose ‘‘to enter a religious community’ — 
or because she chose to stay there; and it is a gratuitous calumny 
for Mr. Eccleston to say that any protestant directed ‘‘the most 
ruthless and terrible violence,’ for any violence at all, against any 
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nun. We were amazed to find the Mayor in his reply to this de- 
liberate perversion of notorious facts, counteuancing instead of re- 
buking the falsehood. Does Generar LeEakin believe—and will 
he venture to tell his fellow-citizens, when he again solicits those 
suffrages, for which this billing and cooing with the Archbishop is 
—we venture to suggest—a bad bate;—that out of the thousands 
and tens of thousands in this city who were deeply interested in 
the fate of IsaneLLA NeaL—any single man, or at least any number 
sufficient to justify a general and unqualified charge, meditated, 
much less ‘‘threalened outrage’ on the ‘‘respectable inhabitants” of 
“the Carmelite Convent?’ That many enraged persons may have 
meditated the destruction of the convent itself, we will not deny; 
though we do not know the fact. And that the conduct of the 
Mayor in preventing such an act was proper and most commend- 
able—we readily admit. But the Mayor has taken a serious task 
upon his hands, in endorsing the statement of the Archbishop. 
The truth is, as the whole city knows, that the universal feeling 
amongst all true protestants, was profound sympathy for the poor 
nuns; and that one great cause of the intense excitement was the 
rumor, said to have originated with the escaped nun—that several 
others were detained against their wishes. It is a pretty story in- 
deed, for these pure and holy priests to outrage society by their 
treatment of their nuns; and when public sympathy explodes upon 
the priests, for them to have the audacity to say the indignation is 
levelled against the nuns! 

Mr. Eccleston shows clearly by the course of his remarks thathe 
did not himself believe the statements we have been exposing; else 
why take so much pains to prove thatthe nuns have other protectors 
besides the mob, that as he argues, was only prevented by force, 
from doing violence to them? ‘This is a very curious argument to 
use against meditated violence,—the victim does not need your pro- 
tection! Fie Mr. Eccleston; a Jesuit, not to say an Archbishop, 
ought to reason better. 

But let us examine a little, this new defence; for the statement, 
if true, is really important. These nuns, says the person under 
whose “jurisdiction” —ihey are, “being unrestrained in their commu- 
nications with their friends and relatives, they have protectors out of 
the convent and of the priesthood, able and willing to guard their 
rights and to invoke for them, if necessary the protection of the laws 
of the State.’ In the foregoing part of the same sentence, he had 
said ‘‘they are connected for the most part with the oldest and most re- 
spectable Catholic families in the State.’ Now we omit all notice 
of the fact that the Archbishop himself, being an apostate from the 
protestant faith, furnishes in his own person the strongest possible 
proof, that families not Catholic, nor yet ‘‘the oldest and most res- 
pectable ;”—-have a direct personal interest in all the affairs of a 
body, one of whose chief objects is to proselyte protestant children. 
We omit also, all comment on the suspicious anxiety manifested 
by the Archbishop, whose ‘‘jurisdiction”’ is despotic over the ‘‘re- 
ligious society’—committed to his hands, not by their own free 
choice—but by the mere dictation of a foreign tyrant:—that all 
other authorities should stand aloof—and all profane apprehensions 
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that his sway may not be immaculate, be rebuked and silenced. 
We come directly to the pvint, and assert that the statement of Mr. 
Eccleston is deceptious and untrue, and can we think be clearly 
shown to be both. 

It is deceptious: for contrary to the assertion of the Archbishop, 
itis impossible for any effectual protection to be extended to these 
nuns—by friends ‘‘out of the convent and out of the priesthood’ — 
even if they were so disposed; and unhappily, the priests take ef- 
fectual care, that if such friends be papists, they shall never be so 
disposed. What protection has been extended to Olivia Neal, by 
friends ‘‘out of the convent and out of the priesthood ?’”? Where 
is she now? Answer tothat Mr. Eccleston. Whereisshe? And 
how came she where she is? Her “protector”? Cot. Brent, posted 
up to Baltimore; got ex parte certificates contradictory of each other, 
insufficient in law and in reason, none of them sworn to, and no 
cross examination permitted; on these certificates he took his 
‘“‘nerfect mantac’—kinswoman, and placed her precisely where she 
had most earnestly desired never to go again, viz: under the power 
of nuns and priests; and where she may be now, who can tell? If 
he had taken any other course, he would have subjected himself to 
the whole vengeance of the priesthood; besides abetting at least in- 
directly, the exposure of his church. Asa good papist he did not 
dare to do either; nor wi!l any good papist ever act otherwise. This, 
let it be remembered, is the treatment which nuns receive from 
their natural protectors ‘‘out of the Convent and out of the priest- 
hood”—when they have succeeded, after nineteen years of horrible 
sufferings, in effecting theirescape. They are proved to be insane 
—withdrawn from public observation—secreted—and probably sent 
back. ‘Things have transpired in the convent, which it would de- 
grade the priesthood and the sect, to have revealed; therefore the 
priests dare not permit a witness to testify; nor the friends of that 
witness, if they be papists, to allow her the means and opportunity 
of so doing. Every eloped nun is always insane; and always will 
be. And their friends ‘‘out of the convent and out of the priesthood” 
willalways treat them as “perfect maniac” or ‘‘mono-maniac’’—or any 
other sort of maniac, that the security of their priests and their 
sect may be supposed to require. 

But we repeat, the statement of the Archbishop is deceptious; for 
there is no adequate mode in which protection can be extended to 
the inmates of his convents, either by their friends, or by the laws 
of the country. One of the vows of all the orders of professed, is 
obedience; absolute, unquestioning, unqualified obedience. Here is 
an irresistible moral barrier. Butsupposeitremoved. Who is the 
nun, who becomes dissatisfied, to complainto? ‘To her confessor? 
surely it is most natural to expect that her seducer and accomplice 
—or if she has resisted his vile solicitations, her oppressor and per- 
secutor; surely it is most clear, that he will be her messenger to an 
indignant relative, who at the first motion will cut his ears out,—or 
to some generous advocate, who will forthwith arraign him. How 
natural and simple is this method of getting redress in a convent! 
Let her then complain to her sister nuns, or tothe mother abbess. 
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Yes, they will be likely to aid her no doubt; and are fully empow- 
ered to do so, as we shall see directly! Did Mr. Eccleston ever 
try to persuade a tiger to let goa lamb? Itis avery simple and 
successful effort of eloquence is it not? Eurydice was charmed 
nearly out of hell by the lyre of Orpheus; but we protest we never 
heard of a nun, whose sorrows and woes so prevailed, as to cause 
the Pluto and Proserpine of her dark prison house, to send her 
forth smiling towards thereaims of day.—Let her then complain to 
some casual visitor, through the grate! Surely: and be told on by 
the sister spy, constantly at her elbow, and sent to do “usual 
penance” as poor Olevia Neal, was! Orsuppose two agree and 
complain together, to some idle visitor accidentally thrown in con- 
verse with them. If the visitor be a papist, as is most likely—pro- 
tection, redress, and escape, are of course certain! If a protes- 
tant, and unlike too many protestants, one who has bowels to feel 
for human woes; one who has no fear of losing votes, subscribers, 
or custom; one who is not afraid of public reproach, nor private 
assassination; if by miracle it should chance to be such a protes- 
tant—what, we ask could he or she do? Nothing: we solemnly 
aver—nothing. He may return with a writ, if he can get one, 
which it is most probable he cannot. But can he identify the 
woman; who has been already secreted or substituted by another 
—or privately carried to Emmitsburg or Georgetown—or made 
“‘nerfect maniac "—or even ‘‘mono-maniac.’’ He may tell the facts 
publicly by word of mouth, or in print if any paper will publish 
them,—which probably they will not. And then for his pains, he 
shall be called by protestants, a seditious, uncharitable, persecuting 
bigot; and be marked as an object of papal vengeance. 

We dothen manifestly see, that the Archbishop’s statements, in 
regard to the protection which may be extended to these nuns, are 
deceptious, wholly and totally deceptious. We shall now proceed 
to show that they are untrue, simply and specifically untrue. They 
are untrue; (1) In saying that these nuns are ‘‘unrestrained in their 
communications with their friends and relatives;” (2) In saying that 
they are considered by the papal church, or their own friends, being 
papists, as subject to or placed under ‘‘the protection of the laws of 
the State’’—in any such sense, that their superiors can be compell- 
ed to treat them as free Americans. 

It is quite useless to debate about a matter of fact; and there is 
no necessity for even an apparent contest about veracity between 
Mr. Eccleston and ourselves. That prelate has solemnly sworn, 
as one of the conditions on which he received and holds his present 
dignity from the Pope of Rome, ‘‘that he will render absolute obedi- 
ence tothe constitutions and precepts of holy mother church.” (Patono 
p. 733, folio edition of 1729.) “Now if he will examine the Decrees 
of the Council of Trent—he will find in the xxv. Session, De Regula- 
ribus et Monialibus two and twenty chapters, expressly settling 
the subject matter of the present question. Some of the things 
determined (statuenda) by the Council in these terrible chapters— 
are the following. In Cuap t. there is a most pointed charge that 
the institutions for the regular orders be not allowed to lose their 
importance and activity; a rule well kept by Mr. Eccleston: In 
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Cuap. 111. it is determined that no house for the professed shall be 
erected in any diocése, without the license of the Bishop, first had; 
which makes the Archbishop responsible for the erection of the new 
prison near the Monument, with its dungeon deep enough for two 
rows of cells, one above the other: Cuap. tv. settles that no regu- 
lar under any pretext shall go to any other place, or submit to any 
other person, whether prelate, prince, university, or community, nor 
use any privilege or faculty bestowed by others,—without the supe- 
rior’s consent. That if any shall do so, they shall be severely 
punished, at the discretion of the superior, as disobedient. That 
they shall not leave their convents, even on the pretext of going to 
their superiors, unless they shall have been sent or called by them. 
That if they be found without such a mandate, in writing—they 
shall be punished by the Bishop of the place, as deserters of their 
institutions: Cuap. v. orders, with a solemn appeal to the divine 
judgment, and a threat of eternal damnation—that the inclosures 
around the convents shall be restored and kept in order; and that 
disobedient and refractory nuns shall be kept in, by Ecclesiastical 
censures, and other punishments (ALIASQUE P@NAS) according to 
the necessity of the case, the aid of the secular arm being invoked 
if necessary, tothis end. And all Christian princes are exhorted 
and secular magistrates injoined (injungit) by the holy synod, 
under pain of excommunication ipso facto incured, to afford the 
necessary aid. Thatno nun after her profession, shall go out of 
her convent, even for a short time, nor on any pretext—unless for 
some lawful cause approved by the Bishop. That no one, of what- 
ever rank, condition, sex or age, shall enter the inclosure of a convent, 
without a license in writing from the Bishop or Superior, under pain 
of excommunication, ipso facto, incurred. And such licenses should 
be given only in cases of necessity; and cannot be granted, by any 
but the Superior or Bishop, in any manner or for any purpose: 
Cuap. xIv. points out certain cases in which all regudars (monks 
and nuns) shall be severely punished (severe puniatur): Cuap. xv. 
fixes the age of profession at sixteen years; a papal statute contrary 
to the law of God and of nature, which our state to its lasting in- 
famy, has copied into its statute book: Cuap. xvirt. admits that 
there are cases, in which it is expressly lawful to coerse virgins and 
widows, to enter monasteries and take the vow against their will: 
Cuap. xix? provides that if any Regular shall pretend that he or 
she took the vows, through force or fraud, or shallfeven say that it 
was done before the proper age, or any thing of the kind; or shall 
wish to lay aside their dress for any cause, or even to depart with it 
on, without the permission of the superior; they shall not be heard 
—except within five years next after the day of their profession; 
nor even then, but upon the regular bringing of the alledged causes 
before the Superior and Bishop. But if they shall have beforehand 
laid aside their habit, they shall not be permitted to alledge any 
cause; but shall be forced to return to the monastery, and be punished 
as an apostate; being denied in the meantime every privilege of their 
religion. 

It may seem needless to add any thing to such and so decisive 
testimony—and yet we will refer to the only remaining wrilten au- 
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thority in the papal church, which is equally venerated with that 
of the Council of Trent. We mean the Canon Law—the great 
repository of papal jurisprudence. If Mr. Eccleston will consult 
the Corpus Juris Canonict, Vol. 2, of the Lyons edition of 
1737, in the Tractatus de Ecclesia, Titulus xxu., he will find 107 
folio pages of Latin, from page 402 to 509, treating upon the general 
subject “de Religiosis.’’ In those 107 pages there are more than 
one hundred and seven flat contradictions of what he has 
said, inthe matter now under discussion! We make at present a 
single citation. On folio 421, Titulus xx11. Caput 11. Sectio xt. 
§x1. Hac Constitutio, &c. It is declared to be the mind of thé 
church ‘‘that no professed person, however disobedient to his su- 
periors, can be left to himself so as to become his own master, and 
be free to go where he pleases, and serve his own depraved de- 
sires, to the disgrace of the religious state, especially of his own 
order, and to the public scandal; noy rather this is the desire of 
Holy Mother, that places may be provided into which the incorrigible 
may be received, ot forcibly shut up, (coacti includantur,) and that 
as far as possible she may provide for their safety and for that of 
others, by removing the sick sheep from the midst of the faithful, 
lest the well be infected.” = es 
If our space allowed, or it was at all necessary, we could multi= 
ply citations without limit, from the Canon Law, which Mr. Eccles- 
ton has sworn he receives and will execute to his uttermost power; 
which should disprove in the most positive manner, his assertions 
and insinuations, as to the free agency of nuns, or other professed; 
or indeed any of his ‘‘subjects”; as all persons in his diocese who 
have embraced the ecclesiastical state are considered, by himself, 
by them, and by the pope to be. We will cite one or two places; 
which must fill the simple hearts of American readers with amaze- 
ment; and ought to cover every priest with dismay. In Vol. 111. 
of the Corpus Juris Canonici— Pars quinia, de Judiciis,—Titu- 
lus v1. of Pars u. Sec. v1. p. 561. This is the substance of the 
section: ‘That Ecclesiastical Judges have power to commit accused 
ersons to prison; yea to condemn them to perpetual imprisonment.” 
he V. head of this section is in these words ‘Jn crimes proceed- 
ing from incontinence, and in atrocious offences requiring deposition 
or degradation, when the avoiding of justice by flight is to be appre- 
hended, and so the necessity for personal detention arises, the Bisuop 
may proceed to summary reformation and necessary detention. Concil 
Trid. Sess. xxv. Sec. 2, De Reform, Cap 6, med.”’ Under the vit: 
head of the same section in the second paragraph cited asa Glossa, 
“In 6. De Panis Cap, Quamvis, lib. V. Tit 9, Cap 3,” are these 
words, ‘‘The Ecclesiastical Judge can condemn his subjects to do 
penance, on the bread of sorrow and the water of affliction, in tempo- 
rary or perpetual imprisonment.” The last paragraph of the vit: 
head of the section, which is also the end of the diabolical section 
itself; is in these words, ‘‘Perpetual imprisonment is in the place of 
the ancient practice of confinement in a monastery, and was introduced 
for the very same end, viz: that the accused person, might be removed 
from all occasions of crime and of public scandal.” 


Now in the venerable names of honour, integrity and truth,—by 
62 
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which courtesy obliges us, as far as possible, to suppose a jesuit to 
be governed,—religion being out of the question; we demand, how 
was it possible for Archbishop Eccleston to make the statements 
he did, after swearing to enforce the enactments we have now cited— 
and hundreds like them? It grieves us to be obliged to expose such 
shallow and unblushing perfidiousness. But we confidently expect 
the verdict of every honest man—that it is deceptious and false to 
say that these poor nuns have “unrestrained communications’ — 
with friends out of the convent; and that in the contemplation of 
the papal church, its decrees, or its prelates, they can claim “‘the 
protection of the laws of the State’’—against their vows, their Su- 
perior, their Bishop, or their church. 

Indeed the ‘Archbishop of Baltimore,” as he arrogantly calls 
himself, shows by his very manner of speaking on this as on the 
former subject; that he was conscious of ‘‘paltering in a double 
sense.” —He talks of a ‘religious society’’ under his ‘‘jurisdiction;”’ 
and the Mayor of the city in his reply reiterates the notion of that ‘‘ju- 
risdiction.” In the case of the Mayor we set down the use of this term, 
to the score of mere civility; presuming that he is not deeply versed 
in papal jurisprudence. But the Archbishop, no doubt uses it con- 
siderately, and in his mouth it is most pregnant with meaning. 

We shall lay no particular stress on the arrogance of a man’s 
calling himself ‘Archbishop of Baltimore,’’ when four-fifths of the 
people of the city—do_ not belong to his heretical sect; though if 
we should call ourselves ‘‘Pastor of Baltimore,” none would be 
more forward than papists to cry out against the pretension as au- 
dacious. Norshall we stop to show that Baltimore is not a church 
but a city; and therefore, if Mr. Eccleston would follow Scripture, 
common sense, or historical truth, he should call himself ‘‘Arch- 
bishop of the Romans in Baltimore” or ‘‘of the Roman Church in 
Baltimore’’— instead of ‘‘Archbishop of Baltimore.’? Neither do 
we suppose it to be needful in this connexion to show, that the 
practice of calling men Bishops of the place, instead of Bishops of 
the churches of God in such and such places—grew up with, and 
sprang out of the papal apostacy; and that it reveals at once the 
secularity and the ambition of that antichristian hierarchy. Nor 
finally, will we pause to show, that all these things are aggravated 
in their force and consequence, by the fact, that this ‘‘ Archbishop 
of Baltimore’’—received that title, dignity, office, trust, and ‘juris- 
diction” —not from the free voice of any portion of his fellow- 
citizens; but from the grace and favor of a foreign tyrant, called 
Pope of Rome; and contrary to the spirit of our laws, and of the 
constitution of the United States. These things and many like them, 
we pretermit for the present, and proceed to speak rather of the 
‘Surisdiction” itself, than of the name and quality in which it is 
exercised. 

Perhaps the most palpable argument against the papacy, is that 
itis a purely temporal empire. The seat of its dominion is the 
former capital of the world—called the holy and spiritual city. 
There is its senate, composed of members to whom at their creation 
it is expressly said, ‘‘you constitute the senate of the city, you are 
the equals of kings, the cardinals of the whole world,’? (Ceremo- 
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niarium, /ib 3.) Over all presides an earthly monarch, clothed in 
purple, lodged in palaces, surrounded by guards, and followed by a 
troop of dignitaries and officers of all names and grades. The 
empire of this monarch, is parcelled out into provinces, which are 
again divided into smaller provinces, and these subdivided into 
other districts called dioceses; and over all these territorial divisions, 
which embrace and cover the whole earth, the sovereign pontiff, 
appoints governors, whom he calls primates, metropolitans and 
bishops,—and who according to his lawyers and judges the ex- 
positors of his laws and constitutions, have a plenitude of power, 
far above that of princes, states, and governments—given to them 
by God himself, for the control cof all human affairs. All these 
governors take the most comprehensive oaths to their sovereign, by 
which they bind themselves to him, far more explicitly, than any 
subjects are bound to any other prince; thus creating a body of 
sworn vassals to the pope in the bosom of all foreign states. This 
temporal empire called papism, has also its tribunals, civil and ec- 
clesiastical—before which crimes are investigated, causes litigated, 
and judgments rendered. It has its tributes, taxes and contribu- 
tions, drawn under various names, as of right, from every part of 
the earth. It has established a code of civil law separate and dis- 
tinct from all others; and has a jurisprudence as peculiarly its own 
as that of any empire that ever existed. And to complete the list, 
it has its prisons, its punishments, its inquisitors and its execu- 
tioners, in every part of its dominions. ‘Thus fortified it speaks 
as a mistress and a sovereign; it orders, it commands, it forbids, it 
decrees, it curses, it reigns ! 

Now then we comprehend what the ‘Archbishop of Baltimore” 
means, when he speaks of a ‘‘society’’ under his ‘“‘jurisdiction.””— 
Jurisdictio, says the monk Ca eptni, in his great Dictionarium Oc- 
tolingue, is ‘juris dicendi potestas”—the power of decreeing justice: 
and after corroborative definitions from five languages besides Latin 
—he establishes that given by citations from Cicero, Servius Sul- 
pitius, and Suetonius. Yes; we perfectly comprehend what the 
pope’s governor for this infidel province of North America means 
by his “jurisdiction.”’ And by the grace of God, we are determined 
to make that jurisdiction regulate its pretensions, so as to accord 
with the laws and liberties of a free people. 

It is vain and absurd, as well as utterly beside the subject for 
the “Archbishop of Baltimore’ to claim the exercise of this *‘juris- 
diction’’—as a matter of conscience; for him to invoke ‘religious 
liberty’’ as the basis of his right to erect prisons for women; for him 
to plead ‘the rights of conscience and the supremacy of the laws,” 
as the ground of a claim to recapture and lock up, as insane— 
afree woman, escaped from a nunnery. ‘‘Religious /iberty’’ is a 
simple thing; it means that Olevia Neal had a right to come out of 
the Convent; and that Mr. Eccleston had no ‘‘jurisdictton”—to 
hinder her. ‘Rights of conscience,” are sacred, when used to re- 
gulate our own faith and practice; they are violated not preserved, 
when the ‘‘Arcbhishop of Baltimore” presumes to regulate and con. 
trol otherwise than by means purely moral and scriptural, the con- 
science of another. ‘The supremacy of the laws’»—does not mean 
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that the ‘‘Archbishop of Baltimere” by virtue of his warrant from 
the pope, shall erect prisons for women ; but it means that the laws 
forbidding their existence shall be enforced against them. It does 
not mean, that the Pope’s property in the nunnery in Aisquith street 
shall be heldinviolable and sacred, while Olevia Neal’s personal rights 
are sacrificed and trodden down in that convent; but it means, that the 
pope’s property shall be obliged by the officers of justice to be put 
only to lawful uses, and that Olevia Neal’s personal rights shall be 
sacredly respected. It means that the nunnery and the nuns, shall 
both be protected in what is right—restrained iu what is wrong; 
and both, without any sort of regard to the pope’s warrant, or the 
Archbishop’s “‘jurisdiction.”’—-Our Mayor never said a more true 
or a more pertinent thing, than in his letter to Mr. Eccleston, that 
“the constitution and laws of our state entitle to protection from 
unlawful violence, persons of every description without distinction 
as to sex, age, condition, religious denomination, or political party.” 
Let “‘the religious society’ over which the ‘Archbishop of Balti- 
more” exercises ‘‘jurisdiction’’—remember this sacred truth. Let 
the Mayor and the public never cease to bear in mind, that it is as 
illegal to imprison or to recapture a free woman, without warrant, 
as it isto, pull down a convent; and that priests and nuns, and their 
myrmidons in doing the former act, are as much a mob, as any can 
be in doing the latter: and that the Mayor is as much bound in de- 
fence of personal rights, to call out the police and the military, if 
necessary, and tofire upon an Archbishop and his mob; as in de- 
fence of rights in reality to fire upon the most avowed mobocrat and 
his mob. The Mayor has hit the nail upon the head. The Con- 
stitution and Laws, do protect persons; and that without the least re- 
gard to their condition or religious denomination. Our laws know 
nothing about Archbishops or Popes. But they know every 
thing about absolute freedom of person, to every citizen of the 
commonwealth. They protect the property of all; but they know 
nothing of a ‘“‘jurisdiction’’—which provides private prisons for 
free women. 

We do not consider it at all material to the case in debate 
whether the nuns in Aisquith street, and all others, be the purest or 
vilest of mankind. They ‘have chosen to entera religious com- 
munity,” says “their ecclesiastical organ.’’ Very well. It may 
justly be questioned whether their kind of ‘‘community” is not 
contra bonas mores, and therefore illegal; and when the occasion 
arises for the making of that question before a jury of free and 
virtuous men of the nineteenth century in this happy and enlight- 
ened land; it may be found that our opinion is not peculiar on that 
point. But we have nothing to say in that regard at present; the 
better the women are and the more honest their calling, the more 
perfect is their claim for protection in the enjoyment of their natu- 
ral and civil rights. They ‘divide their time between the practices 
of prayer and self-denial, and the instruction of youth;” it is added. 
Very well again. We have nothing to say to that. We do not 
see that high walls, iron bars and grates, dungeons and so forth—are 
needful in either of those respects; still less, that the stated and secret 
conferences of unmarried priests, with these unmarried nuns are 
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either safe, respectable, or prudent. Allthis isas it may be. But 
what has it all, or any part of it to do,—with a question of right 
under our laws to convert these nuns iato convicts; to withdraw 
them out of the reach of legal protection—to erect prisons for their 
safe custody, and to recapture them when they escape? Let our 
grand juries inspect these along with all other places of legal con- 
finement—or let them be suppressed as places of illegal confine- 
ment. Let the law assure itself, by its proper functionaries, that 
they are not prisons, or else let them be put on the footing of all 
other prisons. Now the latter is manifestly impossible. Our 
laws will never provide a prison for the pope of Rome to put his 
refractory subjects in. Our laws will never recognize any right in 
the pope of Rome or his governors, to exercise “jurisdiction” over 
the persons of our citizens. It is impossible, and contrary to the 
whole spirit and nature of all our institutions. Then the other al- 
ternative must stand. If these be prisons they are illegal, and 
ought to be suppressed; if the Archbishop exercises “jurisdiction” 
by virtue of a foreign warrant, over the persons of free Americans 
—he is a wrong doer, and can be punished. And whether they be 
prisons or no,—whether this wrongful ‘‘jurisdiction’’ be exercised 
Or no, are pure questions of fact, in regard to which, the proof is 
clear to a moral intent; and concerning which, when the proper 
case is made, the tribunals of the state will, no doubt, decide just~ 
ly. Meantime let the functionaries of the law take notice—that 
they are responsible at their peril to know what the law is. 

There is a flourish in the letter of Mr. Eccleston, about the 
coutrast between the protestant intolerance of the present genera- 
tion in Our commonwealth, and the papal liberality of its reputed 
founders—which must not be passed by. We repeat his words: 
“Scenes but little in accordance with the spirit of the Catholic 
pilgrims who first landed on our shores, and offered the open hand of 
fellowship to the persecuted of every creed and clime. In Baltimore 
especially, { was not prepared to expect them, where the very name 
of our city reminds us of the Catholic founder of Maryland, one 
of the earliest and truest friends of civil and religious liberty.” 

Georce Catvert, Baron Ballimore, was like the _ present 
“Archbishop of Baltimore,’ an apostate from the religion of Christ 
to that of Rome. Inthe disordered state of affairs in England 
during the early part of the seventeenth century, he endeavoured to 
found a papist colony in New Foundland;—in which attempt he 
failed. Cuaries [. King of England, himself an apostate like 
Calvert and the Archbishop—was greatly pleased to find Ca@cettus 
CaLverT, the son of George, eager to execute his father’s projects; 
and granted him, in the eighth year of his reign, the well known 
Charter for Maryland. We will give some extracts from it, and 
from other public and permanent acts, to show that Mr. Eccleston is 
a great civilian as well as a great ecclesiastic. 

In that charter granted to Cwcelius Calvert by Cuartes I., the 
king states in the ii. Section of it, that the motive actuating Baron 
Baltimore in desiring ‘“‘to transport a numerous colony, to a 
country hitherto uncultivated in the parts of America,” was “a 
laudable and pious zeal for extending the Christian religion, and 
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also the territories of our empire;’’ and in Sec. iii. Charles adds that 
the motive actuating him in granting the charter was his desire to 
encourage with royal favourthis ‘‘pious and noble purpose.” Itis 
stated also, in the ii. Sec. by kingly authority that Cecelius Calvert 
was not only “son and heir of George Calvert,” but that he was 
‘treading in the steps of his father.”” “What all this means when 
spoken by Charles, of the Calverts, is plain enough. 

Sec. iv, vests in Calvert and his heirs and assigns ‘“‘the patron- 
ages and advowsons of all churches which shall hereafter happen to 
be built” within the limits of their charter: also ‘‘the license and 
faculty of erecting and founding churches, chapels, &c.; of caus- 
ing them to be dedicated, consecrated, &c.; and also all and singu- 
lar such and as ample rights, jurisdictions, royalties, &c. as the 
Bishop of Durham had within his bishopric and county palatine.” 
‘‘ Advowson, (says Blackstone, Com. 11. 19,) is the right of pre- 
sentation to a church or ecclesiastical benefice: * * and is synoni- 
mous with patronage, patronatus : and he who has the right of ad- 
vowson, is called the patron of the church.’? So again of the 
county palatine of Durham, he says, Com. 1. 113, ‘* Itis socalled 
a palatio ; because the bishop thereof had in it, jura regalia, as 
fully as the king had in his palace: regalem potestatem in omnibus, 
as Bracton expresses it.” 

Sec. xx1I, provides that no interpretation of the charter, or any 
word, clause, or sentence of it shall be made ‘* whereby God’s ho- 
ly and true Christian religion may in any wise suffer by cuanece, 
prejudice, or diminution.”’ 

The whole charter will be found in vol. I. pp. 11 of Maxy’s edi- 
tion of the laws of Maryland, printedin 1811. We aver that there 
is not one word in this charter which even squints towards a free 
toleration, much less religious liberty ; that the scope of it in ge- 
neral, and many particular provisions are altogether irreconcilable 
with the liberties even of the tolerated churches, and insuperable 
barriers to the general spread of the gospel, except by means of a 
national church,—which every part of the charter contemplates ; 
and finally, that considering the times in which it was issued, the 
source from which it emanated, the person to whom it was given, 
and the reasons assigned for granting it—its religious aspect looks 
towards the establishment, if not the exclusive existence of pap- 
ism in Maryland. If any doubt the fairness of this representation, 
we beg them to examine Bozman’s History of Maryland, from its 
first settlement, till the restoration in 1660; a work lately published 
by the authority of the state: and there they will find, not one 
word to justify, but numerous facts to disprove Mr. Eccleston’s 
assertions. 

The intervening period, of rather more than a century, from the 
Restoration of Charles II, tothe American Revolution, we pass by 
at present; because the very act which made Maryland a free and 
independent state, proves incontestibly what principles still prevail- 
ed in regard to religious liberty. We come tothe ‘ Declaration of 
Rights.” 

This instrument contains statements which ‘‘ The Archbishop of 
Baltimore,” would do well to examine, both as they establish the 
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absurdity of his principles, the illegality of his pretensions, and the 
erroneousness of his assertions. We quote several. It is declar- 
ed in article 33, that protection of person and estate, in regard to 
religious faith, ceases in all cases where ‘‘ under colour of religion, 
any man shall disturb the good order, peace, and safety of the state, 
OR SHALL INFRINGE THE LAWS OF MORALITY, OR INJURE OTHERS IN 
THEIR NATURAL, CIVIL, OR RELIGIOUS RIGHTS.” Again, ‘‘All per- 
sons professing the Christian religion, are equally entitled to pro- 
tection in their religious liberty.”” Again. ‘The legislature may, 
in their discretion, lay a general and equal tax for the support of 
the Christian religion.” Again, article 35. ‘‘ A declaration of a 
belief in the Christian religion” is instituted as a test of office, if 
there be trust or profit connected with it. See Laws of Maryland, 
vol. 3, p. 14. 15. It is believed that all these provisions except 
that relating to a tax for the support of religion are still in full force. 
This ** declaration of rights” was adopted in 1776. 

We now pass over nearly fifty years more, and desire Mr. Ec- 
cleston to turn to Cuap, 205, of the ‘‘Laws made and passed by the 
General assembly of the State of Maryland” at the session of 1824. 
He will there find an act entitled ‘‘An Act for the relief of the Jews 
in Maryland”—passed no longer ago than on the 25th of February, 
1825. And if he will then ask the first Jew he meets (if he can 
so far overcome the astonishing and enduring hatred of papists to 
Jews, as to hold converse witha sonof Abraham)—he will tell him 
—that for nearly two hundred years after the granting of our state 
charter to that “earliest and truest friend of civil and religious 
liberty,” Coecelius Calvert—a Jew in Maryland could hold no office 
either of profit or trust; unless he could do as Jrdge William 
Gaston of N.C. did. Sothat here are two pieces of casuistry for 
the Archbishop to explain together: namely, the veracity of a papal 
judge, when he swears he believes and will support the protestant 
religion; and that of a learned prelate, who asserts the unqualified 
and generous reception of “the persecuted of every clime and 
creed’’—by the sect originally predominant in Maryland, and 
which from their origin, and as long as they had the power—acted 
on diametrically opposite principles. 

The flourish about Baltimore is ridiculous. Mr. Eccleston is a 
native of Maryland, and ought to know more about the history of 
his own state. Baltimore was a protestant city from its origin, 
(see GriFFITH’s work on Baltimore;) and we venture to predict 
will continue so to the end. 

But how strange does it sound to hear a high dignitary of the 
papal church, commend liberty either civil or religious—and speak 
in praise of liberality to the oppressed, the persecuted and the un- 
fortunate! For more than thirteen centuries, every quarter of the 
earth has witnessed the cruelty, intolerance, and tyranny of this 
terrible superstition. It has reduced persecution to a system; 
cruelty to an exact science. Its very faith is based on universal 
intolerance—ani its creed assumes the dominion of all other 
churches. It has caused more human blood to be shed, than all 
other false religions put together; and has gone farther and done 

more, to suppress liberty of conscience, of thought, of speech and 
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of action, than any other organized succession that ever existed 
amongst men. In what papal country, at the moment we write, 
are any admitted to the samerights as papists? Is it in Mexico,— 
in the Catholic West India Islands, in South America—in Spain— 
in Italyany where? In Rome the holy seat, of this liberal catholli- 
cism, what is the nature of the liberty, civil or religious, enjoyed 
by man? 

And above all men, that a prelate, who holds his office by the 
mere grace and favour of a tyrant who has explicitly denounced every 
principle sacred to us as Americans and as freemen: that such a 
man should prate to us about our intolerance and illiberality, is 
surely most edifying. This GrReEGoRY xvi, now reigning at Rome, 
has publicly and officially, again and again, pronounced his ab- 
horence of all the principles upon which our republican institutions 
rest, and for the purchase and security of which the blood of our 
fathers was poured out like water. He has over and over declared 
on his priestly and princely faith, that the universal church has res- 
ponded in accents of cordial and unanimous applause of his atro- 
cious proclamations against the rights, the hopes, and the consola- 
tions of human pbature. And now in the midst of all this array of 
damning proof, this Grecory, selects out of all the tens of thou- 
sands of his followers in this wide republic, one Samuel Eccleston, 
as the person most fit in his judgment, to represent his opinions, to 
advance his pretensions, and to exercise ‘ jurisdiction’ in his 
behalf, in free America: and this Samuel Eccleston does not blush 
to acknowledge the mark thus set upon him, and to do the service 
expected at his hands! Samuel Eccleston by the grace of God, 
freeman and citizen, has passed away: and Samuel Eccleston by 
the favour of the Apostolic See, ‘‘ Archbishop of Baltimore” takes 
care of nuns, and writes about liberty! To what an abject and pi- 
tiable state may a man be reduced by his vanity and ambition! 

Let no man suppose that we lay too much stress on these transac- 
tions; or that the cause is not adequate to the excitement it has 
produced. John Hampden refused to submit toa wrong which 
drew after it the violation of the liberties of Englishmen=thou gh 
only a few shillings were directly at stake} and the result was the 
fiercest convulsions that ever England saw. Our ancestors refused 
to submit to the most trifling taxes and imposts, which the great 
bulk of them might never have paid, because the national freedom 
and independence were involved in the same principles; and the 
end was every thing that has grown and shall grow out of the doings 
of °76. The smallest and the greatest affairs are united in the 
providence of God. And if the fate of a poor Carmelite shall be 
the occasion of arousing this community to a perception of the 
dangerous principles, the illegal proceedings, and the intolerable 
pretensions of the followers and officers of the pope settled amongst 
us; it may save us by a timely and firm application of the principles 
of justice and liberty—from future trials and calamities, the end of 
which no man can foresee. 

In the deep conviction of this truth are these dangerous labors 
performed. And whether our country will hear or will forbear—we 
trust in God for support and reward. 
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ESsAYS PRACTICAL AND SPECULATIVE. 
No. I. 


A Key tothe Chronological Exposition of the Prophecies of the 
Lord Jesus. 


WE are accustomed to consider prophecy, one of the most con- 
clusive of all the various unanswerable proofs on which the Bible 
rests its claims, as adivine revelation. If it can once be established 
that future events in all their complexity, uncertainty and vastness, 
can be clearly and constantly predicted, with unerring certainty ; 
then it inevitably follows that there is no such thing as human 
freedom, and that he who prophecies, has detected the principles 
by which all events, even our volitions, are invariably controlled; or 
else, that he has derived his knowledge of the unscrutable future, 
from an intelligence which must be infinite itself, and sustained by 
infinite force; that is from God. Let any man who doubts this, 
make afew attempts at predicting future, distant, and contingent 
events. I predict, that in a city of ten thousand souls, one will 
die, precisely at this hour, ten years hence: I then name the sex 
of the victim; then its age; then the family to which it shall belong; 
then the future hour of its own birth; then the disease which will 
carry it off; then add various and contingent circumstances, influ- 
enced for good or ill, by its demise. Every one can perceive, that 
the exact fulfilment of all these particulars, in a single case, could 
not occur once in a million times, upon ordinary principles; and 
that every circumstance added, augments immensely the chances 
against the prophecy. Then surely every one can see, that such 
predictions constantly and exactly fulfilled, and however repeatedly 
made, never failing or erring; prove beyond question, one of those 
alternatives, which we have just stated. The exact and habitual 
fulfilment of prophecy, demonstrates the absolute necessity of all 
events, and a full knowledge of the principles which regulate them; 
or else, the divine inspiration of the prophet. But we are con- 
scious of the freedom, and the secrecy of our volitions;—therefore 
we have a proof equal in its weight to consciousness itself, that 
true prophecies are from God. 

There are many and most exalted purposes, of grace and provi- 
dence, on account of which the Ruler of the Universe interposes 
in this sublime manner, amongst its ordinary affairs. It is thus he 
comforts his people, by a sense of his perpetual presence; as they 
hear his audible voice, in the progress of events completing his 
words. So it is, that he supports their faith in the visible manifest- 
ations of his direct control of all his and their enemies, and his 
direct support of all his and their friends; as the exact fulfilment 
before their eyes, of his words uttered long ages past, demonstrates 
the watchfulness, the fidelity, the exactitude of God!—lIt is one 
merciful part too, of thisstanding miracle, that it steadily augments 
the confidence of the church, in the written word; upon which it 
puts such ceaseless honour.—Nor is it the least important of its 
uses, to teach us the nature of the times in which our lots are cast; 
and by porous the peculiar duties required of each genera- 
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tion of Christians. Prophecies are constantly fullfilling—and are 
still constantly remaining to be fulfilled; so that we have this 
three-fold division, namely; such as are already complete; such as 
are in a process of actual developement; and such asare still buried 
in the womb of futurity. And this division will be true while the 
earth itself endures; forthe fulfilment of the last prophecy regard- 
ing it, will be its own destruction. 

‘It must be obvious then, that the study of prophecy,is an import- 
ant duty; one whose performance, will not only increase our 
knowledge of the word and providence of God, and augment our 
faith and comfort in the gospel; but will fit us, as we can not 
otherwise be fitted, and instruct us, as we can be no otherwise in- 
structed, for the business of our personal service in the Master’s 
cause. Prophecy was not indeed intended to make us prophets, 
and no doubt much folly has been written and spoken by unstable 
men, carried away with strangedelusions. But to answer the end of 
their own existence, predictions must be sufficiently plain and per- 
tinent, to enable us to know precisely, upon adequate investiga- 
tion, whether or not they have been accomplished; and if they have 
been, then how and when: and if they have not been, then what is 
our posture as touching their future fulfilment ?—In this, as in every 
other sense, the Word of God, is a lamp to our feet, and a light 
unto our path; a light to which, even in the most restricted sense 
of the term prophecy, we shall do well if we attend; seeing that it 
not only shines into darkness, but that it springeth not from human 
efforts; but contrarywise issueth from God himself, being a gift to 
holy men, by the eternal Spirit. (2 Peter 1. 19—21.) 

In the study of the prophecies, many things are no doubt neces- 
sary, that we may be fitted for their proper interpretation; and 
even to those who possess the adequate previous knowledge and 
training, perhaps no department of scriptural exposition is more 
difficult, or requires more humility, piety, and patient waiting on 
the Lord. Without, however, enlarging upon this part of the sub- 
ject, it will be enough for our present purpose to say, that the 
chronology of future, like that of past events, of prophecy as really 
as of history, is the point from which the whole subject can be 
the most advantageously surveyed; and which, neglected, must 
necessarily throw the whole into confusion. We are inclined to 
think that any ripe scholar, deeply imbued with the philosophy of 
history, could rectify many of the grosser blunders of those who 
have intruded into that noble science, by the mere force of a per- 
fect chronology. He who is full of the spirit of a given age, 
knows that such and such things could not possibly belong to that 
age; and, of course, thet the influences of these misplaced events, 
sometimes so largely insisted on, in fact never had any existence. 
So of prophecy: he who is skilled in its chronology—who has the 
sequence of the glorious future clearly before his mind’s eye, 
(speaking now not of dates, nor of duration, but of order,)—this 
man has the very spirit of the subject; he instinctively rectifies or 
rejects the crudities which even abler men fall into; and keeps all 
parts of the subject in their divine relations to each other, with a 
precision not attainable in any other way. JoserH MeapeE, who 
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has long ranked with the very best expositors of prophecy, con- 
ferred no benefit so great, upon subsequent students, as his admi- 
rable attempt to establish the chronology of the future; and his set- 
tled adherence to that method in all his expositions. And the 
absurdities of Grotius, and the absolute childishness of NEANDER, 
in their respective lucubrations on the Revelation of John, seem 
equally to have sprung from their respective mistakes on this very 
point. 

In speaking of Scripture prophecies, we ordinarily direct our 
thoughts to those contained in the Old Testament; and they 
whose attention has not been long and steadily directed to the 
subject, will be surprised, when they come to consider it, to find 
how very large a portion of the New Testament Scriptures is made 
up of prophecies. We do not speak now of the book of Revela- 
tion, which is, as to the far greater part of it, entirely prophetic. 
But nearly all of the Epistles contain prophecies, more or less dis- 
tinct; and some of them, as the second to the Thessalonians, 
nearly all the second chapter; and the second to Timothy, chap- 
ter third; with very mary others, have an immense scope. This 
is, however, more particularly the case with the narrative portions 
of the New Testament, and with the discourses of our divine 
Master; the greater part of which latter are replete with prophe- 
cies, and some of them are scarcely any thing else but mighty and 
far-reaching predictions. 

The personal predictions of the Lord Jesus are ordinarily re- 
markably plain and simple; being for the most part couched in 
common language, to the exclusion of the usual prophetic speech 
and images. There is a grandeur and appropriateness, as well as 
a peculiarity in this mode. which distinguishes the Saviour from all 
others; as much in this as in any other department of his personal 
ministry. And yet there is one difficulty in his prophecies, which 
has rendered them amongst the hard«st to be expounded; and has 
caused some of them to be ranked, by wise, serious, and learned 
men, amongst the darkest portions of the word of life. We think 
it will clearly appear to all who will avail themselves of the sug- 
gestion, and examine those prophecies again in the light of it, 
that the total difficulty is chronological; the hitherto unanswered 
question being, to what event and period, of several spoken of, 
in the bosom of the future, do such and such prophecies relate? 
What parts of certain prophecies, for example, are to be applied to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and what to the end of the world? 
And upon what principle, and by what rule, simple, uniform, and 
scriptural, can we determine this distribution of those numerous 
and difficult passages? So far as we are informed, no one has vet 
attempted to solve this difficulty, and exhibit such a rule as a key 
to unlock the only real difficulty in the prophecies of the Lord. 
Aud that the necessity for it is long-continued and pressing, we 
have evidence enough in the painful expositions of a long descent 
of numberless commentators, and in the various heresies which 
have so long and so extensively disfigured the church—resting not 
a little on these very difficulties. In our day, amongst other here- 
ticks, those who deny all punishment in a world to come, support 
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their impious dogmas by referring all the terrible predictions and 
threatenings of the Saviour to the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the Jewish State; and deny entirely a future judgment. 

We have been led in a very simple manner, to the discovery of 
what we consider an infallible mode of distributing chronologically 
the prophecies of the Redeemer; and if so, we are able to propose 
a constant and scriptural mode of solving every difficulty that can 
possibly arise, about the mode of their interpretation in this respect; 
which, if we have judged rightly, is the only one in which they 
can be reckoned, in the least degree obscure. It is the object of 
this essay, to suggest it for more general consideration; which we 
will proceed to do, with the single remark, that it has been our 
habit to apply it to the exposition of the scriptures, as we think 
with success and profit, in the public exercise of our ministry, for 
the last four or five years. 

In the prayer, commonly called the Lord’s prayer, which was 
given by him to his disciples as a model according to which, their 
own petitions might be framed; the ascription at its close, is to 
“our father which art in heaven,” of ‘‘the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory, forever.”’ (Mat. vi. 9—13.) These words contain the 
whole secret, we have to propose. It will be found, we think, 
without a single exception—that the use of the three words, PacAna, 
Suvmsis, Soka—kingdom, power, glory, in the prophecies of Christ, 
settles invariably the chronology of the events predicted. Future 
events, which can be discovered from any portion of the scriptures, 
to have a direct relation to either of these, are at once located in 
the scheme of prophecy; and so far as the prophecies of the 
Lord are concerned, are thus at once rendered perspicuous. Thus 
if he speaks of any prophetic event connected with his kingdom 
merely; such event may be referred to the period of his personal 
ministry; terminating with his death, his ascension, or his pouring 
out of the spirit, according to the particular views of the individual 
on that subject; a subject we will not now discuss; but simply say, 
that in our opinion, it terminates with the last named of the three 
foregoing cvents. If a prophetic event is in a direct way connect- 
ed with the power of the Lord, it is to be referred to the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit; that is, it must be located, within that period 
commencing with its first miraculous outpouring, and terminating 
with the second coming of the Lord. And if the predicted event. 
is necessarily associated with the glory of the Saviour ;— it belongs 
to that era whose beginning is signalized by his glorious second 
coming,and whose conclusion will be when the kingdom is given up 
to God—and he becomes all and in all '—We will just remark be- 
fore proceeding to illustrate and prove this, that the English reader 
may rely with great confidence on the uniformity and fidelity of 
our common version, in this as in most other cases. 

The least attentive reader of the Scriptures, is of course fully 
aware, that no word they contain is used in a more various and ex- 
tended sense, than the word kingdom, CaciAsa—and that this is em- 
phatically true, of its spiritual use. We shall not enter upon that 
matter at large, as it would be both tedious and unnecessary. 
But it seems clear enough that when John the Baptist says (Mat. 
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11.2.) “The kingdom of heaven is at hand, (nyyixe—has come)—he 
indicates the immediate commencement, of the personal ministry 
of Christ, of whose baptism by John, the account follows in the 
same chapter. Again, when Christ made the very same declara- 
tion, in the self same words the burden of his preaching, from the 
very commencement of his ministry (Mat. iv. 17;) none can doubt 
that he spake of his personal presence, and his direct agency and 
efficacy, in erecting the gospel state. So also, when he sent out 
his twelve apostles, commanding them to make this identical pro- 
clamation (Mat. x. 7;) and afterwards commissioned his seventy 
disciples, on the very same errand, (Luke x. 9;) it is still impossi- 
ble to mistake the import of a declaration so variously and em- 
phatically repeated. Why then should we doubt of the intended 
sense, when a prophetic truth is conveyed in the term? For ex- 
ample, Mark ix. 1, where the prediction is, ‘‘some of them that 
stand here shall not taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom 
of God come with power:”—why doubt, that the ushering in of the 
second stage of the dispensation of Christ, by the mighty events of 
Pentecost, is evidently intended; or at least the state of that dis- 
pensation under the mighty influences of the Holy Ghost?—The 
verse preceding the one now under consideration—viz: Mark viii. 
38, contains an equally evident allusion to the second coming of 
Christ, at that period, when the dispensation of the Spirit (or of 
power) will itself be swallowed up inthatof glory. But is it 
striking to observe how the Lord makes no declaration that any 
who heard him, should survive till the event spoken of in the first 
of these two consecutive verses; and how he totally changes the 
expression in the second, before that prediction is made. The 
very same fact occurs in Mat. xvi. 27 and 28; where, to a casual 
observer, or indeed to any one, who rejects the distinction we are 
endeavouring to set forth, the same events seem intended in both 
verses. But closely considered, we find the words glory and king- 
dom, plainly distributing the subject; and the declaration in the 
28th verse, standing precisely as in Mark ix. 1, already cited. 

In explaining the idea we have, of the use of the second term— 
Suvayis—power; there is less necessity for minute detail. In Acts 
1. 8, our Saviour immediately before his ascension, announced to 
his disciples the power of the Holy Ghost to come shortly upon 
them, with a divine baptism, (verse 5;) as their sole and complete 
support, to the uttermost part of the earth; which is therefore that 
influence and efficacy, yea that heavenly agent by which he had 
promised (Mat. xxviii. 20.) to be withthem always. For this great 
endowment he commanded them (verse 4,) to wait the Father’s 
promise at Jerusalem; a promise, the nature, extent and glory of 
which, almost his last systematic teachings to them, recorded in 
xiv. xv. and xvi. chapters uf John’s Gospel, so fully and mightily 
illustrate. Every reader who is familiar with the Scriptures, will 
recall at once a multitude of passages illustrative of what is here 
urged, viz: that the dispensation of the Holy Ghost, reaching from 
Pentecost to Christ’s coming, in glory, is emphatically a dispen- 
sation of power, yea of the mighty power of God; both as it regards 
its Outward manifestations, and its interior reign through grace, in 
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the souls of believers. If any are at a loss for examples, let them 
take a Greek Concordance, and under the word dwayis alone, they 
will find near a hundred, more or less pregnant.—The scope of this 
illustration is therefore, thatthe prophecies of the Lord, connected 
specially with this phrase, must be located within the same limits, 
and under the same blessed dispensation—to which it is itself ap- 
propriated. 

The passages of holy Scripture which teach us of the second 
coming of the Lord Jesus,—his dispensation of glory, doéa; are 
amongst the fullest, plainest, and most repeated, that relate to any 
future event. The substance of all is this; that Christ having come, 
and by a perfect work of instruction, obedience, suffering, and 
sacrifice, been made ‘unto us wisdom and righteousness, and sanc- 
tification, and redemption” (1 Cor. i. 30) finished his personal 
dispensation, by his glorious ascension. But being now an infinite- 
ly exalted Prince and Saviour, (Acts v. 31;) he still intercedes for 
us, (Heb. vii. 25;) he sends to us continually an ever abiding com- 
forter (John xiv. 18:) whose presence is a perpetual evidence of his 
glorification, (Acts iii. 33;) and whose office towards himself, is to 
make manifest his excellence and majesty. (1 Tim. iii. 16.) But 
he will come to us again himself; when this intervening dispensa- 
tion of power, shall be swallowed up in one of glory. Inthe very 
act of his ascension, an angel was sent to promise his certain 
return, (Acts i. 11;) a promise he had most expressly recorded 
while in the flesh, (John xiv. 3;) a promise reiterated by his apostles 
after his ascension, (1. Thess. iv. 16, &c.) and which indeed in 
all ages of the church has been the consolation of her children 
and the terror of the wicked. (Heb. ix. 27, 28.) Maranatha, has 
been the everlasting faith of God’s people! (1 Cor. xvi. 22.) But 
it is equally clear that this second will be his glorious coming; to 
prove which, in addition to the numerous passages already cited, 
and those which we shall presently more particularly explain, let 
the reader consult 2 Thess. i. 7—10, and Rev. i. 7—8, compared 
with | Thess. iv. I5—17. Not to multiply useless proofs, we re- 
quest the reader to examine carefully the narrative given in Luke 
jx. 28—36 of the transfiguration, in connexion with the subsequent 
statements of John and Peter,—who were present and witnessed 
it; the former in John i. 14, and 1 John i. | and 2; and the latter in 
2 Peter i. 16—18, and the whole of the iii. chapter of that second 
epistle.—N ow the conclusion of this summary is, that the scriptures 
affix a clear and particular idea to the glory, deez, of Christ, which 
is to be manifested, at his second appearing; and the conclusion 
of which dispensation will be the complete end of the work of re- 
demption, and ‘‘the delivering up of the kingdom to God, even the 
Father.” (1 Cor. xv. 24.) And by consequence that in the pro- 
phecies of the Lord the use of that phrase, and of phrases eouiv- 
alent to it; shows us the necessity of locating such parts of those 
prophecies, under this third epoch of the dispensation of Christ. 

After this, perhaps tedious process of illustration and proof, 
we propose to exhibit the practical use of the principle suggested, 
by offering a rapid exposition of the xxiv. and xxv. chapters of the 
gospel by Matthew. They furnish us with a very enlarged and 
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majestic prophecy of the Lord; interspersed with many words of 
comfort, and with very particular directions for the conduct of his 
people, when they see the mighty events predicted, pass before 
them. The great difficulty is to decide clearly and certainly the 
chronology of the parts of this prophecy—extending as all the 
orthodox have supposed tothe end of time; and yet obviously al- 
luding, frequently and minutely to events then not far off. We 
will briefly propose a scheme for its division and interpretation. 
The Saviour having in the conclusion of the xxii. chapter, 
(verses 34—39,) plainly denounced the coming ruin of Jerusalem, 
and having again reiterated this in the beginning of the xxiv. ch. 
(verses 1—2;) when he had come tothe Mount of Olives, a few of 
his most favoured disciples, (Mark xii. 3,) urged him privately for 
a full explanation, touching these mysteries; viz: his own coming, 
and the end of the world, (verse 3;) or as it is expressed in Mark, 
the fulfilment of all things. In reply, we have the discourse of our 
Lord, filling the remainder of the xxiv., and all the xxv. chapters. 
We suppose that a prophecy is contained in verses 5—14, of 
chapter xxiv.—which extends from the moment of speaking, to 
the end of the world. ‘This prophecy divides itself into four grand 
periods, of which two are again subdivided into other less periods. 
The first period embraces verses 5—8; of which verse 5 constitutes 
a subdivision or separate period, and verses 6 and 7 another; verse 
8, merely announces the end of the beginning; the conclusion of 
the first period. Verse 9 contains the second grand division of the 
prophecy; a complete period; the era of the persecutions of the 
church, by the nations. The third grand division, is embraced in 
verses 10—15; and each of those four verses, forms a separate, 
several, and successive prophetic period, containing the internal 
history of the church, during its ages of apostacy, delusion, and 
abounding iniquity; in which even the elect shall only and hardly 
endure. ‘The fourth grand period, is stated and concluded in the 
14th verse; which briefly announces the two great events which 
shall wiad up the dispensation of grace; viz: the universal procla- 
mation of the gospel, and the end of the word. The remaining 
part of the xxiv. chapter and the whole of the xxv., so far as both 
are prophetic; are occupied in illustrating, enforcing, and enlarging 
upon these ten verses. ‘Thus verses 15—2S8 are an evident recap- 
itulation, and enlargement upon the first grand period, predicted 
in verses 5—8. So also a careful comparison, of parallel passages 
will prove that verses 29—-30, are responsive to, and a more par- 
ticular exposition of the matter of verse 14: that is of the fourth 
grand era. Here we apply ourkey; in the 30th verse, the great 
glory of the Saviour, yea cumulated upon his era of power finished 
and merged in a brighter succeeding developement; fixes the 
chronology of these three verses, as well as that of the 14th. 
From verse 32 of chapter xxiv, to verse 30 inclusive of chapter 
XXV, are a series of meditations, parables, and exhortations, which 
do not particularly enter into the present subject; except that 
verses 37—41 being really prophetic, may apply equally to several, 
perhaps to every period, great or subordinate; and except also ver- 
ses 32—36, of which we will add a word presently. From verse 
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dl of chapter xxv to the end, is a grand description, admitted by 
all who believe in a future judgment, to be descriptive of it. And 
here again our key unlocks the exposition; for it is with doga, glory, 
that the ‘son of man’ is ushered, throned in peerless majesty, to 
accomplish that fina! act. There is another extremely magnificent 
concatination which is here concluded, and which we cannot for- 
bear to state. During the agony in the garden, ‘‘ there appeared 
an angel from heaven strengthening’”’ our blessed Lord, (Luke 
Xxil, 43;) one angel, in the depth of his humiliation, when he made 
his soul an offering for sin, (Ish. li, 10.) But in the year that Uz- 
ziah died (compare Isa. vi, 1—4, with John xii. 38—4l1, which 
prove, if Scripture can, the divinity of Christ)—the prophet saw 
him attended by a train of angels, that filled the temple: his common 
train, when he uttered to his servants, messages of wrath against his 
enemies! Jude (verse 14) tells of his being accompanied when he 
execules judgment, by ‘‘ten thousand of his saints.’”’ So John (Rey. v. 
11,) heard ascriptions unto the’ Lamb, from ‘‘ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands” of angels round about 
his glorious high throne. But when it is to judge the quick and dead 
out of that book—for the mere opening of which such praises 
shook the heavens, that he comes » rm d0&n avrov—in his glory; then 
will “ALL THE HOLY ANGELS —cluster round his way, and live 
upon his presence. (Mat. xxv. 31.) 

We must not omit a slight notice of verses 32—36 of chapter 
xxiv. That verse 36 does not relate to the destruction of Jerusa- 
Jem, or to any other event, connected with the first great period, 
(verses 5—8) is manifest to every reader of the Scriptures; since it 
can be shown plainly enough that all the main events of that 
period, and especially that particular one—were specifically fore- 
told. That it does relate to the grand event of era four, (verse 
14)—that is to the end of all things, is equally clear, for a reason 
the opposite of the one just given; viz: because this and that event, 
with the circumstances attending them, and no other, are thus, 
peculiarly and repeatedly spoken of. (Compare this verse with 
Mark x. 37—40,—and xiii.£32—40. Acts i.6—7, and | Thess. v. 2.) 
If this be allowed, and we see not how it can be disputed; the 
paragraph may be rightly put before this verse, in the common 
version of the Bible, and there isno difficultyin it. In this case the 
difficulty lies in expounding these words of verse 34; viz. ‘This 
generation shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled.” What 
things? Or what is meant by the words ‘‘this generation?” 

There are several modes of solving this difficulty, which occur 
tous. One is by placing a paragraph at the commencement of 
verse 32; and refering verses 32—35 (allowing the paragragh at 
verse 36 to remain) to the first grand period; viz: to verses 5—8 
and 15—26; from which latter, a short digression occurred in 
verses 29—31. This exposition takes ‘n,yeea—this generation, in 
the literal sense of the English phrase; and in that sense, the 
words of Christ were, as now expounded, literally true. But we 
incline to another sense, as more natural, more just, and more 
pertinent. We suppose that by yea, is to be understood, the 
new dispensation, of which kingdom, power and glory were all three 
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predicated : and that Christ meant in this verse, as wellas in the 
two remarkable ones immediately following, to express strongly 
and clearly this idea, viz: that the subsisting dispensation of God 
would change no more, as often before his dispensations had; but 
that the present basis should endure, till all things were wound up. 
No more changes similar to those which formerly occurred in God’s 
mode of spiritual dealing with man; but the yea of Christ, in his 
Bacersa, Suvrapis, Sofa, henceforth enduring, endless !—lIt strikes us, 
that the form and substance alike, of verses 35 and 36 greatly 
fortify this suggestion; as do also the very mode and especially the 
terms (Kas rns cuvreAsias tov aiavos,) in which his apostles asked (verse 
3,) for the very information he was giving them. In adopting this 
exposition, the paragraph should be removed from verse 36; and 
verses 32—36, would be taken as a most forcible statement of the 
instant commencement—and perpetual continuance, of the prophe- 
cy contained in the ten original verses (S—14) which were the 
foundation of the whole discourse. 

It appears clearly enough, however, that whatever difficulty may 
be found in the passage now more particularly under consideration; 
it presses as strongly against ail other modes of interpreting this 
remarkable prophecy, as against the one which we have been ap- 
plying to it, merely in the way ofexample. And we have suggest- 
ed these thoughts rather, because the other train lead us to this; 
than because we consider the truth of this, needful to establish 
that. The whole matter is full of importance and requires sobriety, 
modesty and humility, as well as learning and diligence, for its 
proper elucidation. It is therefore not without anxiety that 
we have again and again pondered the subject; nor is it with 
entire freedom from solicitude, that we now venture these suggest- 
ions of new principles and methods—however fully they commend 
themselves to our own acceptation. 

The learned reader is aware thatthe Scripture, whose exposition 
as a key to the elucidation of so many other portions of the word 
of life—we have been attempting—is rejected entirely by the papal 
church; and is not allowed by it to form any part of the sacred 
Canon. Their most learned doctors, even Erasmus, vindicate 
this monstrous decision; and some even amongst the Reformed, 
and of that number ‘‘the /earned Grotius,” as he is idly called—have 
embraced the same opinion. We greatly doubt if there be any 
single text in the Bible, more important to be retained by all who 
desire to understand clearly the dealings of God, both with the 
church and the world; or one whose rejection throws so much em- 
barrassment around the interpretation of so large a portion of the re- 
mainder. It is most curious that a church which pretends to divine 
illumination, should falsely reject that, without which it seems nearly 
impossible to expound satisfactorily, the position of the church it- 
self. And it is nota little remarkable that Antichrist should thus 
signally expose his ignorance of Christ, in the very matter which 
sets forth the order and nature of his own contentions, persecu- 


tions and irredeemable ruin.—Truly the ways of God are most 
worderful. 
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PAPISTRY IN THE XIX. CENTURY, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. VII. 


It is often asked by protestants, where do the papists get the 
vast sums of money which they expend on their various public 
buildings? 

We can now answer that question, in part officially, and in part 
from private information. 

They get a great deal by sturdy begging, from credulous protes- 
tants. Forsome time past, the city of Baltimore has been begged 
over, from house to house, for money to finish the Cathedral; we 
suppose cells and all. 


uch is got by gambling. The Cathedral was built in great part 
by lotteries. 

Large sums are obtained by levying contributions on their own 
‘subjects.’ Fora long time priest Mcllroy, of Frederick, received 
regularly, a dollar a month from each papal labourer employed on 
certain eanals and rail roads constructing in Maryland. 

Immense sums have been realized by traffic and speculation. 
They sold not long ago about a hundred slaves, and their White 
Marsh Estate in Maryland; of which we expecta particular account. 

They draw large contributions from the lower classes of European 
papists, by penny a week subscriptions. 

The Catholic Almanac for 1839, published in this city, states (in 
an article on the life of Bishop Dubourg) that about $160,000 were 
contributed in this way, in a single year, by the association in and 
around Lyons, in France. 


They get heavy contributions from the Leopold Society, from the 
Propaganda, and other public institutions. 


And as the documents printed below show, they have been fora 


long time receiving very large sums from all the papal govern- 
ments in Europe ! 


“Tro THE PUBLIC.”’ 


* | have hitherto remained silent, leaving to the friends of truth and in- 
nocence, the charitable office uf defending me from a most violent and un- 
provoked persecution, which it appears knows no limits, and merely be- 
cause | wished to establish peace among the Catholics of this city—A 
peace so long desired and anxiously looked for by all good men, and a 
peace as necessary to religion as it is due to the tranquillity and morality of 
the community at large. I now feel myself in self defence compelled to 
appear before the public. 

‘¢* The documents published m the last pamphlet of Mr. R. W. Meade, 
prove beyond the possibility of contradiction their authenticity and my 
conduct during my mission to Europe. They also contain a perfect refu- 
tation of all the calumnies of Mr. Harold. It is, however, my painful 
duty tu answer a charge now brought against me in the name of Bishop 
Dubourg. I was appointed by that Bishop his special agent in Europe. I 





*** These documents are deposited at Messrs. Carey & Lea’s corner of 


Fourth and Chesnut streets, and can be inspected by any person who 
wishes to examine them.” A. I. 
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have faithfully complied with my duty, and I have rendered an exact ac- 
count of all the sums received and expended by me. I wait the Bishop’s 
answer. 

The respect which I owe my religion, and which [ have so sacredly and 
scrupulously adhered to in the whole course of this unprecedented perse- 
cution, tells me that I have no right to make use of my private and confi- 
dential correspondence with Bishop Dubourg, even in my own defence, 
until [ should have tried every other measure of conciliation. I venerate 
and respect Bishop Dubourg; and I am very far from considering any man 
justifiable who breaks the seal of private and confidential communications 
to serve ordinary purposes, and I would rather suffer, than act against my 
principles. There is, however, a limit, beyond which my silence would be 
criminal ; if that limit must be transgressed, the fault is not mine; the pen- 
alty must fall on him who provokes the scandal ; self defence is the first law 
of nature; and if, in defending my character, [should be compelled to 
expose a confidential correspondence, let it be remembered that I have 
used every precaution in my power to avoid it. 

“Admitting the letter of Bishop Dubourg to be genuine, still it is my 
duty, as a Priest, to observe a conduct precisely opposed to that of Mr. 
Harold, and instead of violating an express order of secresy, | will wait 
Bishop Dubourg’s answer to a letter [ have addressed to him. But I 
pledge myself to the public and to those friends who have kindly received 
me as such, that if that answer is not satisfactory, that 1 will justify myself 
by publishing to the world the whole of my correspondence with that Pre- 
late, and I shall leave it to them and the world to judge between us. 
therefore respectfully request a suspension of opinion on the merits of the 
case for a very few weeks, till | can hear from the Bishop. In the mean 
time I annex copies of the accounts transmitted by me to the Bishop, 


A. IneLest. 
Philad Nov, 24, 1823. 





*‘An Account of the expenses which accrued and of the payments made 
for the Mission of Louisianna. 


Paid Bishop Dubourg’s draft to Petit Clair, - ° Francs 8,281 
Paid three drafts of Bishop Dubourg, amounting to - - 52,000. 
Paid travelling and other expenses of six Missionaries, three 

of whom came from Turin, one from Chamberry, and two 

from Lyons, including the expenses of Mr. Mind to Bor- 

deaux, and from thence back to Turin, - - - - 9,187 
Expenses attending the Mission, such as postages, printed 

notices, and publications, commissions, and presents to 


those who assisted in the different collections, - - 3,013 
My personal expenses, during three years and a half, inelud- 
ing all my travelling expenses, - . - - - 10,000. 





Francs 8248] 
Amount received by me 80,277 





Sums expended 82,481 
Balance due me 2,204 fr. or 8440 30 
A. IneLesti. 
Philad. Nov. 1823 
“ A Statement of the sums received in Europe per account of the Louis- 
ianna Mission. 
From the King of France Francs 4,000 
the King of Holland - - © +2 = = = 1,085 


= See 


11,085 
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Amountcarried over - - - - = «= Francs 11,085 

From the Emperor of Russia - - - = = = 20,000 

the Emperor of Austria - - - - - - 20,000 

the King of Sardina - - - - - : - 6,000 
Sundry individuals, including the collections produced by the 

sermons at Paris of the Rev. Mr. M’Carthy -_ - - 29,192 

80,277 


This sum of francs 86,277, was received by me. The 
balance of subscriptions were as follows : 


From his Holiness the Pope - - - - - 29,400 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany tin xh, . 11,474 
The Duchess of Lucca - - - - - 5,100 
—— 36,974 





Francs 117,251 
“ These sums, as I could procure no bills to remit the amonnt, I wrote 


Bishop Dubourg that I left them at his disposition, and that his draft 
would be duly honored. 





Total amount of Subscriptions - - - - - 117,251 
Deduct total amountof expenses - - - = = 22,200 
Balance in favour of the mission - - - - 95,051 


The above is an exact copy of the account transmitted to Bishop Du- 
bourg. 


A, INGLESLI. 
Philad Nov. 1. 1823. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





=<—_— 


Extract from Mr. W. Meave’s continuation of nis appREss—pages 22, 23. 


‘* Bishop Dubourg’s character is too well known in this country to elicit 
any praise from so humble an individual as myself: suffice it to add that 
many of our respectable citizens, some of them scholars, equal to any in 
this or any other country, owe their education to this worthy Prelate, when 
at the head of the College of St. Mary’s Baltimore, over which he presided 
many years. He is now Bishop of New Orleans, and of course his 
testimony, of Mr. [nlesi’s character must and will be duly appreciated by 
every virtuous man in the United States. There is one circumstance at- 
tending this testimony, which must make it particularly unpalatable to Mr, 
Harold and these who are wild enough to support him ; and that is, that 
Bishop Dubourg resides in the United States, and if Mr. Inglesi should 
through me, have trespassed in making use of his respectable authority, it 
is easy to detect it.” 

Mr. Haron begs io submit tothe pustic, the tollowing letter received 
a few days since, trom Bishop Dubourg, by whose testimony Mr. Meade 
has thus committed himself to abide. It may be necessary to observe 
that the Bishop was not aware, at the date of this letter, of the public 
conduct of Mr. Inglesi at Philadelphia, or of the publications which result- 
ed from it. ‘This will account for his enjoining secrecy ; as well as for the 
circumstances which justify the publication of his letter, notwithstanding. 


“Right Rev. Bishop of Philadelphia— 
(CIRCULAR) 


New Orleans, 20th Oct. 1828. 


* An Italian Clergyman ordained by me and then sent by me to Euro 
on an errand wihch supposed a degree of confidence, to which he unfor- 
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tunately did not prove himself entitled, lately arrived in Philadelphia ; and 
as he knows that he would not be well received in this his adopted divcess, 
he may probably apply te your reverence for admission into yours. I 
would be sorry to take down the character of a Priest; but duty to religion 
compels me to invite you to be on your guard. I have strong reasons to 
believe him unworthy of any trust; yet 1 would not wish you to make any 
other use of my name than by requesting of him, as a preliminary to any 
faculty in your diocess, to exhibit to you fresh testimonials and dissmissor- 
tals from me, whic! he certainly will never apply for. Be pleased to keep 
this entirely to yourse!f, or if you think it necessary to communicate it to 


your Vicar General, to enjoinin him the same discretion. I fear he would 
give some great scandal. 


“His name is A. Incest, once alas, very dear to me for his apparent 
virtues. Never did a man practise upon a Bishop so subtle and sacrilegi- 
ous an imposition. May the all merciful God forgive me his ordination, 
which I will always regard as a stain on my Epi<copacy, 


. have the Honour to be with respectful and Brotheriy attachment—Rt. 
ev. Sir, 


Your most humble Servant, 
L. Wma. Bp. of New Orleans. 


“(The Original Letter from Bishop Dubourg, is left at the Office of 
Alderman Binns, No. 70, Chesnut-street; who will take the trouble to 
shew it to any person who may call on him to read or examine it.”] 


After the lapse of nearly twenty years, from the mission of the 
priest Inglesi,——-we are furnished again, officially, with the fact of 
Bishop Purcell’s visit abroad on a similar errand. I'wo years ago, 
a letter from Bishop Conwell of Philadelphia, was published in 
Paris, (and re-printed by us,) setting forth his claims. The visits 
of Bishop England are frequent. And the stream of beggars to- 
wards Europe; and of priests, nuns, and money from Europe, is 
nearly uninterrupted. If America is not subdued to the Pope—it 
will not be for the want of foreign gold. 

The benefit hinted atin the annexed notice, is easily understood, 
by areference to the account current of the priest Inglesi. We 
hope that amongst the new faculties of Mr. Purcell, one may be an 
ability to explain how honesty may consist with praising free schools 
in Cincinnati, by word of mouth and in print; and at the same 
moment abusing them in manuscripts sent to the Leopold Society. 
And another we trust may be, that of showing how truth can stand, 
what a man’s pledging his honour and characterthat a certain pas- 
sage is not in Lagori; when itis not only there in full—but was ail the 
while known to him to be there. Such faculties as these, to a man 


in Bishop Purcell’s position before the public, are worth a visit 
to Rome. 





From the Catholic Herald. 
ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


*‘L,’ Ami de la Religion mentions, that the Right Rev. Doctor Purcell, 
Bishop of Cincinnati, remained in Paris a few days on his return from 
Rome, where he had several interviews, on the state of religion in the 
United States, with the Holy Father, who, in testimony of his high esteem, 
presented him with some precious relics, richly enchased,—named him as- 
sistant bishop to the throne, and addressed to him a brief containing most 
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extensive powers. Whilst in Paris, the archbishop being unable to attend his 
visitation, Bishop Purcell conferred the Sacrament of Confimation at the 
churches of St. Ambrose, St. Gervase, St. Stephen, and St. James. He 
also administered the Sacrament at some communities and religious estab- 
lishments. He concluded the exercises for the month of May at St. Ger- 
main-des-Pres. The bishop’s tour has not been without benefil to his own 
diocese. (???) He returns with eight new missionarries, who have chosen to 
dedicate themselves to the holy ministry, in that quarter of the globe. 
This reinforcement will be of great benefit to so extensive a diocese, con- 
taining at present but twenty-eight priests, with a catholic population spread 
over an immense surface. 





INDIRECT PROOF OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE TAX BOOK OF THE 
ROMAN CHANCERY. 


Mr. Encianp who generally signs himself Dagger, John, Bishop, 
has taken upon himself the task of making the world believe that 
the Court of Rome never had a regular and fixed tariff at which 
dispensations and absolutions as well as indulgences were granted; 
and especially that the volume so well known to the learned for 
more than three hundred years, and so often reprinted in various 
parts of Europe, as the Tax Book of the Roman Chancery,—is 
neither genuine nor authentic; but is in great part forged, and as a 
whole spurious. 

The Rev. Ricuarp Futter of South Carolina, with whom 
Dagger, John, Bishop, has commenced this controversy; has con- 
ducted it with such ability and force that it would be useless and 
indelicate for us to meddle in the direct issue. And the able 
editor of the Charleston Observer has so clearly shown the direct 
probability of the genuineness of the book (still leaving to Mr. 
Fuller the positive proof )—from the general scope of popery; that 
nothing need be said on that part of the argument, 

On looking a little into the papers of Dagger, John, Bishop, it 
struck us, that there was a crumb or two not likely to be picked up, 
by our stronger brethren;—and which, although our limited reading 
in the papal controversy might make them seem unduly important 
in our eyes—yet on the whole, might amuse if not instruct our 
readers. We propose to set down a few of them—in the way 
merely of indirect evidence in the case now under public discussion 
in the south. 

We find in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum; Romz 1819, under 
the name Banck, on p. 24, this entry: ‘‘Taza S. cancellarie Romane, 
in lucem emissa, et notis illustrata. Decr. 16, Junii 1654, et. 13, 
Nov. 1662.” The very next entry still under the name of Banck, 
is as follows: ‘‘Tariffa delle Spedizioni della Dataria, Decr. 13, 
Novemb. 1662.’ These entries settle, past the power of logic to 
confute, the existence of these books at and before the date of the 
entries. Now we ask, Dagger, John, Bishop—to be so good as 
to show any attempt made by any reputable man of any country 
or sect, before himself; to prove the first of these prohibited books 
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a forgery. The rule of law and common sense is, that a fact proves 
itself, after a certain period of unquestioned existence. But the 
rule now contended for by this learned prelate is, that at the end of 
above three hundred years from the first printing of a certain book; 
and after it has been in the Index fora hundred and eighty-five 
years—during all which time, all the learned in all countries have 
received it as genuine;—the question shall still depend on our 
ability to get the original manuscript—and a living witness or two, 
to prove the fact of writing! 

The fact of its being in the Indez, retorts D .J. B. proves that 
it was from the beginning rejected and abhorred, as false and spuri- 
ous, by the papal church. If that be a good rule—it shows that the 
Bible is rejected and abhorred as false and spurious by the church 
of Rome; for not only are very many editions of the Old and New 
Testaments, in the Indez; but the iii. Rule of the Jndez is levelled 
in great part directly against the Scriptures. The finding a book 
in the Indez, is proof only that Rome does not wish it read; and the 
not putting the Tax Book in it, till the light of the Reformation 
had made it too hideous to be allowed to walk openly abroad, is 
strong indirect proof that the book was genuine. A book of Rome 
circulates unquestioned for 135 years; then it is prohibited, without 
any charge however against its genuineness for 185 years more; then 
it is called a forgery, in parlibus infidelium. This is good proof of 
the progress of light, but none at all against the authenticity of 
the book. 

But Mr. Dagger, John, Bishop, insinuates that nobody in 
Europe now-a-days pretends that the book is genuine; at least 
nobody who is either scholar-like, or Christian-like, or gentleman- 
like. Let ussee. At the end our edition of the Index, is an Ap- 
pendix containing eleven separate additions, made by successive 
decrees to the list of prohibited books. The last of these decrees 
is as late as the 20th September, 1827. Contained in the first of 
these, and on p. 350 of the book—is this entry, ‘‘ Taxes des parties 
casuelles de la Boutique du Pape redigees par Jean xxii. et publies par 
Leon x. Publié par M. Julian de S. Acheut. Decr.27, November 
1820.”—If Mr. D. J. B. wishes any additional confirmation of the 
truth of his suggestion, he will find it, if he will consult De Potter’s 
work entitled L’ Esprit de L’Eglise, tom vii. p. 22—27, and tom iv. 
p. 151—154. De Potter still lives; he was one of the leaders of 
the Belgian revolution; and his work was printed in Paris in [821]. 
In the place last cited he has four pages of remarks on and quota- 
tions from the General Tariffs for sin, in the papal church. His 
first authority cited is Wolfgag, Muscul. loc. commun, Sacr. Theolog. 
p.- 215—225: Hethen citesthe ‘*Taxe Cancellaria, &c.” which 
he says ‘‘was first printed at Romein 1514, and afterwards at 
Cologne in 1515 and 1523, at Paris in 1520,—at Venice in the 
Oceanus Juris, vol. 6, in 1523, and again in vol. 15, in 1584.— 
Laurent Banck consulted all theseeditions, and others besides,—to 
publish that which he gave with notes at Franeker in 1651. I have 
followed a modern edition (Juzta examplar Rome 1514; Sylve Du- 
cis 1706) collated and eertified to conform to the editions of Rome 
and Paris, by a commission of the municipaljofficers of Bois-le-Duc.”’ 
These are the words of a Philosopher of the xix. century !—We 
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suppose the whole congregation of the Indez, backed by a first 
rate modern philosopher—may be considered equal, in the asser- 
tion of a mere matter of fact (viz: whether the Zax Book is or not, 
of late years, commonly allowed to be a forgery;)—to the denial of 
one Bishop in partibus. We confess we are not positive;—for the 
question has a squint of literature; and we know the Bishop’s rare 
attainments. We have heard him say /fzic for Isaac, and Jzreel for 
Israel—and much of the same kind; standing with dignity august 
before admiring crowds—and hugging his abdomen with both his 
arms, to support his great attainments! Therefore we doubt. 

If we rightly comprehend the pleadings of Dagger, John, Bishop 
—he does not say ali the book is forged, out and out; but only 
that in general, itis a forged book. Upon this we may remark, that 
whenever he will condescend to point out the forged parts, or any 
of them—we will take upon ourselves the task of showing, that 
there is precisely as much reason to believe the part declared a 
forgery to be genuine—as any other part of the volume. Now 
general charges amount to nothing. Let Mr. D. J. B. either say 
that the whole is a forgery, out and out; or else let him say specifi- 
cally what parts of it are forged. To do the former surpasses even 
his assurance; or if it does not—the fact of the existence and pub- 
lication of a Tax Book of the Pope’s chancery, is as fully establish- 
ed, as any fact about any profane book ever published. To do the 
latter subjects him to the ordeal, already stated. So that his deal- 
ing in general charges, is strong indirect evidence against both his 
cause and his candour. 

But we remark still further, that if Mr. D. J. B. will point out and 
deny any leading principle in any addition of the Taz Book refer- 
ed to by us, as genuine, in this or any other article; then we will un- 
dertake to prove aliunde—that is from other indubitable papal au- 
thorities,that the principle of the Tax Book socontroverted, is a good 
papal principle! So thatif the Book be forged—the forgery can atthe 
most amount to no more—than a true and faithful collection into one 
volume, of matter scattered over hundreds. Every candid reader 
will see in this fact—the strongest possible indirect evidence of the 
genuineness of the book. If a book contains the most extraordi- 
nary and revolting principles—and asserts on its face, that it comes 
from Rome; a bare denial, three hundred years too late, by a Cork 
priest made into a Bishop in partibus, that there is a right use of the 
name Rome—is just nothing, if Rome be in all the principles 
set forth. 

But to go from logic to law; if Dagger, John, Bishop will turn 
to the great Dictionaire Historique of the priest Moreri (mark that, 
the priest Moreri) Vol. iii. p. 150—151, of the folio edition of 
1740, under the article Droit Canonique; he will find an exposition 
of the origin and composition of the Canon Law. Under the last 
period of that law, ao Moreri records as expressly forming 
part of the ‘‘Corps du Droit’? ‘‘The Rules of the Apostolic Chancery 
made since John xxii. which are innumber about 71.” In Vol. ii. 
of his Dictionary, under the title Banck, he says that he (Banck) 
published the Tara Cancellaria Romana, in 1651, and then adds: 
‘This book which had already been printed at Rome in 1514, had 
afterwards been reprinted at several places, as at Paris, Cologne, 
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Boisleduc, Franeker and other places. One may there see what 
penalty they must pay for the most enormous crimes and for the most 
infamous sins—as well on the part of Ecclesiastics as laics. ‘The 
Titles in the Tax Book are 70; the number of Rules is stated by 
Moreri, at ‘‘about 71.’ We do not pretend that the Titles of the 
Tax Book, and the Rules of the Chancery are the same; but the 
odd fact lies here—that there should be just as many titles of pro- 
vision for pardon by the Chancery, as there are Rules in the Chance- 
ry—and yet the latter be genuine and the former forged. 

On examining the Canon Law, we find a great deal about these 
Rules of the Roman Chancery. In Vol. iii. of the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, pages 36—7, and again pages 74—90; and again page 200, 
making in all about twenty folio pages, are occupied in treating of 
only a portion of these Rules. In this body of matter the student 
will find much direct proof of a minute kind, of the genuineness 
of the Tax Book, or Rules for payment for the violation of the Rules 
ofthe Chancery itself. The truth is, the very existence of these Rules 
of the Chancery, is strong presumptive proof of the existence ofa 
system of payment for breaking them; since the pope claims pleni- 
tude of power, and the right to grant Indulgences—a claim and right 
settled by the Council of Trent in the xxv. Session, Decretum de 
Indulgentiis ; and since this claim covers every other part of the 
discipline of the church, and practically has been used to dispense 
every thing, and to absolve for every thing, for money. But on ex- 
amining the matter closely we find (Corpus, &c. Vol. ii. p. 74. 
Tractatus de Beneficiis Ecclesiasticis, Titulus viii. Observationes in 
Romane Cancellarie Regulas) that the division of the Canon Law 
touching the Rules, is exactly answerable to the devisions of the 
Tax Book touching the subjects of dispensation;—as any student 
will immediately see, on comparing the two! So that the facts 
compel us to believe that the whole are-of the same origin— 
and equally authentic: that is, that the Zax Book is genuine if the 
Canon Law is; which isa pretty tough conclusion for the cause of 
Dagger, John, Bishop. 

We have now shown that the logic and the law of the case, are 
both clear against Dagger, John, Bishop. Let us next try the 
chronology of it; still keeping to our narrow ground of indirect 
proof. D. J. B. is not very mealy-mouthed in his mode of talking 
about protestant witnesses; though by his rule of testimony all 
human proof is at an end—as no body but an interested witness will 
serve his turn—and no body else will admit such testimony. But 
we will hold to the naked point, of the forgery of the Tax Book— 
and just now, to the naked argument from chronology. Antoine 
du Pinet, the first great forger of this pure book, dates his epistle 
dedicatory to his famous edition of it, on the 26th of March, 1564, 
at Lyons.—( Bayle, Article Pinet, note B.) Here is one fixed point. 
All the editions before this were published by good Catholics, and 
always with privilege either of Pope or King. Laurent Banck, the 
publisher of the other great forged edition of the Tax Book, died 
Oct. 13, 1662; having published the book at Franeker in 1651.— 
(Bayle, Article Banck, note B.); nearly a century after Pinet. Now 
Thuanus, in his Histoire Universelle, tom. iii. p. 460—3, gives us a 
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terrible summary of the state of the Papacy, cited from Clauce 
d’Espence, under the year 1663, a year before the issuing of Pinet’s, 
and ninety-nine years before Banck’s edition of the Taze. He 
was the intimate companion of the Cardinal of Lorraine, and was 
with him both at the famous colloquy of Poissey, and at Trent. 
Pleading for the reform of the church, the Pope, he says, ‘** should 
commence it by abolishing the disgraceful imposts which are levied 
from benefices, and suppress the sordid traffic of the DatEry and the 
CuHancery, where every merchandize is set to auction,” &c. &c. This 
same learned and candid prelate in a formal list of the means and 
instruments, by which Rome indulged her avarice, actually sets 
down the very book in dispute—‘‘ Tare Cancellarie Apostolice”— 
denouncing it, as most infamous in itself, most extensively circu- 
lated, and virtually by the authority of Rome.—(See his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to Titus, Chapter i. Digression 2, page 
67.) Now we crave of Dagger, John, Bishop, the solution of this 
chronological phenomenon ; upon the supposition that Pinet put 
in the filth of the Tax Book, arrer Espence had thus spoken ! 

But let us try another witness as to this chronology. Nicholas 
Clemangis was elected Rector of the University of Paris, 1393; he 
was afterwards secretary to Pope Benepicr XIII.; and lived till 
about 1440; say within one hundred and twenty-five years next before 
Pinet’s, and largely over two hundred years before Banck’s edition of 
the Tax Book. And yet this prelate, in many passages has quoted 
the facts and almost the words of the disputed book. Speaking of 
exactions by dispensations in his Tract de Presulibus, p. 56, he thus 
breaks forth: ‘*The church which Christ hath taken for his spouse, 
without wrinkle or blemish, disfigured by this horrible villany, is 
now the shop of all pride, of all trading, of all filching and stealing, 
where the sacraments are hung out for a show, all the orders, even 
the priesthood itself: where favours are sold for silver, dispensa- 
tions for not preaching, licenses for non-residence: where all 
offices and benefices, yea, even sins are bought and sold: |astly, 
where masses and the administration of the Lord’s body are set to 
sale,” &c. &c. These samples present the argument; and we 
can only pretend to that at present. If any of our readers wish to 
look into this sort of testimony, they will find a tolerable compend 
in the Review of the Council of Trent, written in French by an 
eminent advocate, councellor to Henry IV., and translated into 
English by Gerard Langbaine of Oxford, in 1638 ; especially lid. 2, 
cap. 4, which treats of the Pope’s taxes. 

There is another aspect of this argument worth a moment’s 
consideration. We find that the Tractatus Tractatuum, seu Oceanus 
universe Juris, &c., which appeared at Venice, was published by 
papists and with papal approbation throughout. The 15th vol.,dated 
in 1584, was published by order of Pope Gregory XIII. But in 
that 15th vol. p. 368 as well as in the Gth vol. issued 1523, behold this 
identical Jaze Cancellariw! Strange, that infallible pontiffs should 
twice re-publish a gross forgery on their own church; once forty 
years before the forgery existed, and again twenty years after Pinet 
had completed it. 


Again; on a minute examination of the titles of the contested 
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editions, and those of indisputable genuineness, we find the follow- 
ing facts. The title of Pinet’s forged edition of 1564, was, ‘“‘Taze 
des Parties Casuelles de la Boutique du Pape.’»—(See Bayle, Article 
Pinet, Note B.) The title of the Paris edition of 1520, published 
by Toussaint Denis, was, ‘ Taxe Cancellarie Apostolice, et Taxe 
Penitentiaria itidem Apostolice..””—(Bayle, as above.) The edition 
published in Rome in 1514, by order of Pope Leo X., has this title : 
‘* Taxe Cancellarie Apostolice, et Tare Sacre Penitentiarie Apos- 
tolice.’’—(Bayle, as above.) Now the fact is, that the quotations 
and references, by the learned, before the date of Pinet’s edition, 
are all by express citation of titles, or by indubitable references— 
to the indisputable papal editions ; as containing all the tremendous 
things which D. J. B. says were forged by Protestants! And even 
after the date of Pinet’s; and even Banck’s edition which was nearly 
a century later, most of the citations are still from the Papal edi- 
tions. ‘The difference of the titles renders the mode of citation a 
perfectly clear argument on the subject! Take Claude d’Espence 
as an example; who in the passages quoted and referred to by us, 
cites the Papal editions, by their exact title: and this before the 
publication of Pinet’s. Take, also, the case of D’ Aubigne, in his 
Confession de Sanci, printed in the Journal of the Memorabilia of the 
reign of Henry III., which was published after Pinet’s edition ; but 
in which he guotes and cites the Tax Book by the Papal title, and 
not by that given by Pinet. Now here is a small matter of fact 
which we are curious to see solved—in a plausible way by Dagger 
J. B.: and which, in default of some solution puts the subject to 
rest. 

In further collateral illustration and proof of the truth for which 
we now contend, the reader is requested to consult any history of 
the Council of Constance; and he will find that the Reforming Col- 
lege as it was called, of that famous council, agreed on certain im- 
portant articles, and presented corresponding resolutions to the 
council. In Lenfant’s History of that Council (London 4to edition 
of 173) several pages of the vii. Book, are taken up with this sub- 
ject and report; which the reader will find on pp. 345—349 of Vol. 
ii. The reference in the Index of the work is thus ‘‘ Tax of the Chan- 
cery of Rome’°—and the subject matter is specifically, the reforms 
proposed inthe Chancery. This was nearly a hundred years before 
the issuing of the first known edition of the printed Tax Book;and 
the commotion raised at Constance, most probably led to the more 
orderly transaction of the business of the Chancery—and the final 
publication of itsregular charges. On page 346 is a quotation from 
the Tableau de la Cour de Rome, of Aymon, by which it appears that 
in his time, the duty of taxing the Bulls sued out of the Pope’s 
Chancery, appertained to the ‘‘Abbreviators of the petty bar, with 
the Apostolical Registers.” In further illustration of the whole 
subject, reference is made to pp. 147 and 151 of Aymon’s book. 
This seems to show most conclusively, that there has been for ages, 
a Tariff, at which dispensations might be had, at the Pope’s Chan- 
cery. But this is equivalent to the proof of the genuineness of 
this Turiff ; for it is the chief one ever known to exist; the direct 
proof of its genuineness is clear and full; and every separate prin~ 
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ciple of it can he established as true papism, a/iunde. Wesee not, 
how proof could be more conclusive. 

We fear Dagger, John, Bishop, is not much given to reading 
sermons—especially protestant ones. We therefore ask him to ex- 
cuse us for referring to one—for a piece of information somewhat 
germain to the case inhand. In Vol.i. of The Morning Exercises, 
page 606—in the xvii. sermon of the Vol. are these words: ‘“There 
is a book lately published by Anthony Egans B. D. late Confessor 
General of the Kingdom of Ireland, and now minister of the gospel 
according to the reformed religion. The title of it is thus, ‘The 
Book of Rates now used in the Sin- Custom-House of the Church and 
Court of Rome, containing the Bulls, Dispensations, and Pardons 
for all manner of Villanies and Wickedness with the several sums of 
moneys given and to be paid for them.” The author then proceeds to 
quote some of the rates; but they are for sins rathertoo bad to re- 
peat, without the most absolute necessity. The sermon we quote 
from, is against ‘‘The popish doctrine which forbideth to marry,” Wc. 
and the Vol. it is in, was printed in London in 1675. We should 
like to know of D. J. B. what book that was to which reference is 
had; and whether a Confessor General for all Ireland, who lived 
near two hundred years closer to the fountain head of the present 
dispute—is not as good a witness, as a Cork priest, bishop in par 
tibus—of the present day ? 

There is one kind of indirect evidence which is of very great 
force, and which might be accumulated to the extent of many 
volumes: we mean proofs of the condition of the court and clergy 
of Rome in those ages, which produced, and which most unblush- 
ingly made public the Tax Book of the Chancery: proofs which show 
that just such a book was to be looked for in just such times. We 
make a few citations and references. A/varus Pelagius, quoted 
by Bellarmine as an ardent defender of John xxii. who is the admit- 
ted founder of the chancery; in his work De Planctu Ecclesia, says 
of the Prelates at Rome, ‘‘They celebrate the mysteries for money; 
they sell the body of Jesus Christ; they consecrate and ordain for 
money; they give the sacraments for money; they buy and sell the 
sacraments,” &c. Again he continues, ‘‘l have been often in the 
chamber of our Lord’s chamberlain, and have always seen money 
changers and tables covered with gold,—and ecclesiastics who 
counted and weighed the gold.’?> The whole detail of this business 
is given in the Tableau de la Cour de Rome, of Jean Aymon, already 
cited. He was once domestic prelate to Pope Innocent xi. His 
work is abridged and published at the end of the edition of 1744 
of the Taze de la Chancellerie Romaine —And this state of things 
had been long continued; for Mathew Paris (in Henry iii. year 1225) 
reports a letter of Pope Honorius iii., in which he avows in terms, 
‘‘That the desire of riches had been at all times the scandal and 
opprobrium of the See of Rome; which clearly appeared in this, 
that nothing could be done at Rome without a great expenditure of 
money—and without making large presents.”-—Eneas Silvius, after- 
wards Pope Pius, ii. says, (Opera p. 149, Epistle 56,) ‘There is 
nothing which the court of Rome will not accord for money; it 
sells imposition of hands and the gift of the Holy Ghost; and with 
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money you may obtain all sorts of pardons.” —Baptist Mantouan 
has a Latin couplet in his iii. Book De Calamit Suorum Temp.—to 
this effect, ‘‘Rome sells temples, altars, priesthood, sacrifice, in- 
cense, prayers, heaven, and God himself.” This man was Prior 
General of the order of Carmelites, about the era of the first pub- 
lication in Rome of the Tax Book of the Roman Chancery; and had 
in the book itself, proof enough of his statement. We will pass 
by for the present, Conrad of Usperg,—St. Bernard, Ives of Char- 
tres, Godfrey of Vendome, Durandus, John Gerson, Clemangis, 
John de Hesse, Peter d’ Aille, Theoderic Vrie, Claude d’Espence, 
d’Aubigneé, Petrarch, Antonine Archbishop of Florence, the Monk 
Langius, Roderic of Zamera, Bayle, Marchand, Muratori, Raual- 
dus, Guichiardini, Maimburg—and scores besides; we pass them all, 
and all their indirect testimony by, supposing that those cited, 
who saw with their eyes, and had not a whit of interest to confess 
more than the truth, are as likely to know the truth as a Cork priest 
bishop in partibus, who lives three hundred years after the book 
first appeared, and who has all possible interest to deny the truth. 

We merely set out to give a sample of the true state of this 
question of fact,—as judged by indirect testimony. The papal 
controversy is the most extensive of all that ever existed; and 
of this controversy, amongst the most extensive portions, are the 
testimonies to papal corruption—and especially to the licentious- 
ness and rapacity of the Court of Rome. 

Amongst the indirect evidences against Dagger, John, Bishop, 
a very strong one, is his disingenuous way of making quotations, 
extracts, and statements both of fact and authority. Let us set 
down one, which seems to settle one of his main defences. If we 
understand him, he desires to have it considered that the True 
Taxe Cancellarie, could be only one or two things; (1) mere fees 
to the pope’s officers who prepare, and deliver the Bulls, Briefs, 
&c.; or (2) fines imposed for crimes already committed. If they 
be the former, the case is settled—for the pardon is admitted; and 
the fact of the pardon, more than the price of it, is the question, 
—though he indeed, in that view, admits that @ price is paid. But 
as to the notion of fine, the argument of D. J. B. is flatly contrary 
to his own Canon Law. In the Corpus Juris Canonici Vol. iii. 
De Judiciis, Pars ii. Titulus vi. Sectio viii. It is expressly written, 
“A pecuniary penalty ought not to be inflicted for crimes!!’? 

Upon the whole, why should an American citizen so anxiously 
defend the temporal interests of a corrupt foreign despotism; if in 
fact this matter touches only the Court of Rome? Do the papists 


of this country hold themselves responsible for all the corruptions 
of the Court of Rome in all ages ? 
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DISORDERS AND EXCESSES AMONGST PAPAL LABOURERS ON OUR 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


ONE very remarkable and uniform-fact about the papal religion 
is, that it makes no body any better; and as it is the very end of 
all true religion to make people good, we cannot see but that this 
is a fatal objection to papism. 

It cannot be alledged, that virtue or holiness, or any personal 
excellence, or any kind of goodness is necessary, to be a good and 
true papist, in full communion with the church. We know a man 
who is a rigid papist, who for many years has gone regularly to 
mass every sabbath morning; got drunk before dinner; and whipt 
his wife before supper. And we presume every person living 
amongst papists, can recall hundreds of instances. to prove what 
we assert, viz: that not only is religion no part of papism—but 
that the most rigid and regular papists are very often openly im- 
moral. 

This is exceedingly natural; for the object of the papal system 
is not the correction of sins, but their pardon. Other religions 
discipline men for sins; because their principles require men to be 
holy. But Papists do nothing with sin, but confess and get it 
pardoned ; so that not he who quits sin, but he who tells it to his 
priest most fully, is the best papist. 

As the papal superstition spreads in this country, vice and im- 
morality spread with it. And that of a description before un- 
known amongst us. The very worst class of our population, is to 
be found amongst devoted and rigid papists along the lines of our 
public improvements, spreading terror and crime, in all directions 
around their abodes. 

We beg the reader after perusing the notices which follow, to 
ask himself, what he would think if he were to hear of Protestant 
Christians, in full communion with any of the Reformed churches, 
behaving as the members of holy mother are therein described as 
having done? What would the public say—and say justly—if the 
Presbyterian church tolerated murderers, and robbers, and ruffians 
of every grade, in her bosom? The wisdom from above is first pure 
and then peaceable; but what multitudes of papists, first polluted 
by disgusting vices, and then dangerous by habitual outrage and 
violence, are scattered over the face of the nation >— 





{From the Hagerstown Torch Light.] 
THE CANAL WAR. 
We have been permitted to read the official Report of Col. Thruston to 


Gen’! Williams, relative to the operations of the force under his command, 
against the Rioters on the Canal, and have only time to make a_ hasty se- 
lection of the facts embraced in the Report. 

On ‘Tuesday morning the 27th Aug. Col. Thruston moved from 
Cumberland with a force of about 80 men, composed of Capt. King’s, 
Haller’s, and McCulloh’s Volunteer Companies, in the direction of Little 
Orleans ; where he arrived at 12 o’clock the next day, and found all the 
jJaborors at work, without any suspicion of his approach,—Captured all 
the men on the section, picked out such as could be identified as Rioters, 
disarmed them all, destroyed the arms and moved up the line. On reach- 
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ing the next section above, the Col. discovered that an express had been 
sent up by the workers announcing the arrival of the troops ; consequent- 
ly those who were conscious of guilt had an opportunity to conceal them- 
selves, or to carry off their arms. From this point up, they were engaged 
in searching for concealed arms and pursuing those who fled. ‘They were 
joined by Col. Hollingsworth’s and Major Barnes’s Calvary, destroyed 40 
or 50 shantees and shops; took and destroyed about 120 guns and pistols, 
and captured 26 of the prominent leaders, who are now in the Cumber- 
land Jail. The troops were actively engaged for five days, and performed 
amarch of 81 miles. The state of the country along the whole hne is 
described as being in the most unhappy condition. The livesand property 
of citizens and contractors so utterly at the mercy of the ruffians that 
not one of the people within their reach was willing to give information or 
even to be seen communicating with the troops. A regular organization 
among the laborors was forming. ‘They possess, as faras could be ascer- 
tained, about 500 stand of arms, and but a few days ago they procured a 
further supply of 50 large duck guns from Baltimore.—The troops found 
a number of copies of printed Pass words and Countersigns, one of which 
was sent to Gen’l. Williams, and handed to us by him. 

A Mr. Hughes who was beaten at Little Orleans, by the Rioters, is now 
lying at the point of death, and a German laborer who had been literally 
roasted alive by them, is now undergoing severe suffering. 

The Calvary returned here on Monday evening in good health, after ex- 
periencing great fatigue and depriviation, in a march of many days over a 
rugged and uninhabited country. 

The following are the Pass words and Countersigns of the Connought- 
men, to which we have referred :—~ 


Q. The winter is favorable. 
A. So is Friendship increasing: 
Q. True Connoughtmen is valiant, 
A. Yes, and never will be defeated. 
Quarreling Words, 
Q. That Connoughtmen may be steady. 
A. And they will be respected. 
Pass Words. 
Q. That all Connoughtmen may be nice. 
A. Yes, without they may meet their enemies. 





[From the Cumberland Civilian of September 21.] 
THE RIOTERS ON THE CANAL. 


An Examining Court, composed‘of Justices Wright, Taylor, and Mat- 
tingley, was held on Saturday and Monday last, at the Court House in 
this place, for the purpose of investigating the charges against the Irish 
rioters on the canal, lately arrested by the military, with some others since 
arrested by the civil authorities. With the particulars of this investigation 
we have been politely favored by a gentlemen in attendance during the 
whole trial. 

There were about twetny-seven prisoners. The Messrs. McKaigs ap- 
peared as counsel for the State, and Messrs. Semmes and Matthews for the 
rioters. A great number of witnesses were summoned and in attendance; 
wy og eighty or ninety. Much interest was excited among our citizens 

y the trial, and the Court House was crowded during the whole investi- 
gation. ‘The counsel for the State preferred several different charges against 
the prisoners, which were fully sustained by the evidence. John Atwell, 
John O’Donnell, Patrick Reynolds, Hugh Agan, James Ferguson, Edward 
Kelly and Hugh Murray, were charged with a riot on the 11th of August 
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last ; and also of robbery at the same time of Henry Knapp and others, on 
the line of the canal; and fully committed to Jail, on both charges, to 
awaul their trial at the next county court, on the 14th of October. John 
O’ Donnell was also committed on a charge of committing an assault with 
intent to kill Peter Quigly. John Doud and Timothy Manion were com- 
mitted for an assault with intent to murder James Hughes. ‘he evidence 
in this case was of the most aggravated character. 

Patrick Brady was committed for arson, the burning of the dwelling 
house of Wm. Brown, in Washington county, and will be sent to Hagers- 
town for trial. Peter M’Nally and Patrick Moran were committed on a 
charge of attempting to destroy the dwelling house of Benjaman Heiskel. 
John Sloan, John Joice, Felix Mallon, “Daniel Guigan and John Kelly 
were committed for ariot; James Murray for robbing Stephen Stump ; 
and Martan Horon and Timothy Kelly for an assault with intent to murder 
Ihomas Malay. John Carr was required to give security in the penalty of 
21000 to keep the peace. Six or seven were discharged. 

There was a developement of facts, which showed that many other per- 
sons, who have not yet been arrested, were engaged in these and other 
barbarous and savage outrages along the line of canal. Many important 
Witnesses, those best acquainted with the facts, being some of the persons 
who were assaulted and beaten, were not present—some from inability from 
the wounds received, and others who were driven off by the rioters for 
fear of their lives. 

From the above list of crimes charged and defendants committed, it is 
manifest that the line of the Canal from Oldtown to the South end of the 
Tunnel, has been fur some time past, the scene of the most savage and 
barbarous outrages. The testimony produced before the Examining Court, 
gave evidence of a most horrible and lawless state of society amongst the 
labourers on the Canal. No man’s lile was safe. 





{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 
THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF SANCTIFICATION, BY THE REV. WM. 
MARSHALL.—Abridged. 
No. I. 


[The heads of the Sections are taken from Hervey’s intended edition of 
the work, which he never accomplished.*| 

AsseErTION 1.—THAT PRACTICE AND MANNER OF LIFE WHICH 
THE SCRIPTURE CALLS HOLINESS IS NOT ATTAINABLE BY OUR MOST 
RESOLVED ENDEAVOURS, BUT IS GIVEN THROUGH THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF HIM THAT HATH CALLED US TO GLORY AND VIRTUE. 


That we may acceptably perform the duties of holiness required, 





* When Whitfield asked Hervey, how he was convinced of his self 
righteousness and driven out of his false rests, he replied, ‘‘Your journals, 
and especially your sermon, What think ye of Christ? were a means of 
bringing me to the truth, and Marshall’s Gospel Mystery of Sanctification, 
has been as so much precious eye salve to my dim and_clouded understand- 
ing.’ Marshall was one of the godly ministers, ejected by Charles 2d.; 
his own experience of the inefficacy of the legal system to produce peace 
and holiness, induced him to write this book. It is eommonly said that 
Marshall was an Antinomian, and that he made justifying faith to be, be- 
lieving that we were saved. ‘The charge is wholly unfounded; it owes its 
currency solely to ignorance of his writings or of evangelical doctrine. 
The Christian Spectator says, Toplady had a strong tendency to Antino- 
mianism. 
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in the law, our first work is to learn the effectual means whereby 
we may attain to so great anend. This will prepare the under- 
standing and attention of the reader for what follows. For Ist, it 
acquaints you with the great end for which all those means are de- 
signed which are the main subject of this book. The scope of 
all is to teach how to attain to the practice of that which God re- 
quireth of us in the moral law. The aim is to show how these 
duties may be done when they are known, and therefore I will not 
delay to set forth what they are, but will only briefly remark that 
this holiness is spiritual, Rom. vii. 14. It consists in right 
thoughts, imaginations, and affections, but chiefly in love,—not 
only in refraining from indulging sinful lusts, but in longing and de- 
lighting to do the will of God and in a cheerful obedience to God. 
The law is exceeding broad, Ps. cxix. 76. The Lord is not at all 
loved with that love that is due to him as Lord of all, if he be not 
loved with all our heart and might. We are to love every thing in 
Him, his justice, holiness, sovereign authority, all seeing eye,—and 
all his decrees, commands and judgments,—and all his doings. 
We are not only to love him better than all other things, but singly, 
as only good and the fountain of all goodness, and to reject all 
fleshly and worldly enjoyments, even our own lives, as if we hated 
them, whén they stand in competition with our enjoyment of him or 
our duty towards him. We must love him so as to yield ourselves 
wholly up to his constant service in all things, and to his disposal 
of us as our absolute Lord whether it be for prosperity or adversity, 
life or death. For his sake we areto love all men, whether 
friends or foes, and to do them in all things that concern their 
honor, life, chastity, worldly wealth, credit, and content, whatever 
we would that men should do to us in the like condition; Matt. 
vii. 12. This spiritual universal obedience is the great end to 
which we must attain, and this attainment is not impossible, for it 
is no more than an acceptable performance of those duties of the 
law, which a merciful God will certainly delight in, during our state 
of imperfection here. ‘That you may aim to do them, with earnest 
desire, consider their great excellency. They are so excellent 
that we cannot conceive any more noble work for the holy angels 
in their glorious sphere. ‘They are the chief works for which we 
were framed in the image of God, for which we are renewed in 
the image of Christ, and for which we shall be perfected in our 
glorification, They are works which depend not merely on the 
sovereignty of the will of God to be commanded or forbidden, but 
are in their own nature, holy, just, and good, Rom. vii. 12; and 
proper for us to perform, because of our natural relation to God 
and our fellow creatures. ‘These are sufficient to render the per- 
formers holy in all manner of conversation, by their fruits,—even if 
no other duties had been commanded; and by them, is secured the 
performance of all other duties, and without them there can be no 
holiness of heart or life imagined. We are naturally bound to per- 
form these duties, by our reason, and before we have a revealed 
law. Therefore they are called natural rel:cgion, because the man- 


ners of allmen ought to be conformed to them under the penalty of 
eternal death. 
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The 2d thing contained in this introductory remark is the neces- 
sity of learning the effectual means of being holy, and that to learn 
them is the first thing to be done in order to the successful attainment 
of true godlines. Many regard means as superfluous and useless. 
When they know the nature and excellence of the duties of the 
law, they account nothing wanting but diligent performance, and 
they rush blindly upon immediate practice, making more haste 
than good speed. They are quick in promising, Ex. xix. 8. They 
look upon holiness only as the means of safety from ruin, they 1n- 
quire what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life?-— 
not, how may I de enabled to do any good thing? Many preachers 
spend all their zeal in pressing the immediate practice of the law, 
without displaying the effectual means of performance, as if the 
works of reighteousness were like those servile employments which 
need no skill but industry and activity. In proof that we need to 
know how we may be holy, consider 

Ist. We are ail by nature void of all strength and ability to 
perform acceptably what the law requires, we are dead in sins, and 
children of wrath by the first sin of Adam. Rom. v. 12—19. Eph. 
i. I—3. Rom. viil.7—8. This doctrine of original sin is a firm 
basis to the assertion now to be proved, and to many others in this 
work. If we believe it to be true, we cannot rationally encourage 
ourselves to attempt a holy practice, unti! we are acquainted with 
some effectual means to enable us for it. Say toa strong healthy 
servant, go, and he goeth, but a bedridden servant must first know 
how he may be enabled to go. Men show themselves strangely 
forgetful or hypocritical in professing original sin in their prayers, 
catechisms, and confessions of faith,and yet urging upon themselves 
and others the practice of the law without consideration of any 
strengthening, enlivening means,—as if there were no want of 
ability but only of activity. 

2. All men know, if their consciences be not blind, that they 
are under the curse of God, for their actual sins. Rom. i. 32—ii. 2 
—iii.9. Gal. iii. 10. Is it possible that aman who knoweth this to 
be his case, and hath not learned any means of getting out of it, to 
love God immediately and every thing in him, and to yield him- 
self willingly to the disposal of God, though God should in- 
stantly destroy him? Is there no skill or artifice required in this 
case, to encourage the fainting soul to universal obedience? 

3. The light of nature does not teach us these effectual means. 
We are like sheep gone astray and know not which way to return, 
until we hear the shepherd’s voice. ‘Can these dry bones live” to 
God in holiness? “O Lord, thou knowest,” and we cannot know 
it except we learn of thee. 

4. Sanctification whereby our hearts and lives are conformed to 
the law, is a grace of God, communicated to us by means; Acts 
xxvi. [7—18. 1 Pet. i. 2—3. Rom. vi. 17—-18. There are seve- 
ral pieces of the whole armor of God necessary to be known and 
put on that we may stand in the evilday. Eph. vi. 13. God hath 
given in his Scriptures plentiful instruction, that we may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 2. Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
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If God condescend to teach us this way, it must be greatly neces- 
sary for us to learn it. 

5. The way of godliness even when plainly revealed, is not 
so easily learned as the duties of the law,—they are known in 
part by the light of nature, and therefore are the more easily assent- 
ed unto. 1 Cor. i. 19—21. ii. 14. 1 Tim. iii. 16. The learning 
of it requireth double work, because we must unlearn our former 
deeply rooted notions and “become fools that we may be wise.” 
To get this knowledge, we must pray earnestly to the Lord as well 
as search the scriptures; Ps. cxix. 5—32.—cliii. 10.—2 Thess. iii. 
5. Surely these saints did not so much want teaching concerning 
the duties of the law, as concerning the means whereby they might 
do them. 

6. It is of great necessity to our establishment in holy practice, 
we must have some ground of hope of divine assistance, which we 
cannot have if we do not use such means as God has appointed. 
He nurseth those who remember Him in his ways. Is. lxiv. 5. No 
man is crowned except he strive lawfully. 2. Tim. ii. 5. 

Experience showeth plentifully how pernicious to a holy prac- 
tice is ignorance or mistake of the effectual means. Many content 
themselves with external performances, because they never know 
how they might attain to spiritual service. And many reject the 
way of holiness as unpleasant, because they know not how to part 
with a right hand or right eye, without intolerable pain, whereas 
if they knew them, they would find the ways of wisdom to be 
pleasantness. Others set out upon the practice of holiness with 
a fervant zeal, but run not one step inthe right way, and finding 
themselves frequent!y overcome by their lusts, they at last give over 
the work and turn again to folly. While others austerely afflict 
their bodies that they may kill their lusts, and when they see their 
lusts are too hard for them they despair and are driven by horror 
of conscience to commit suicide, to the scandal of religion. If 
God bless this discovery of the powerful means of holiness, so as 
to save some one from despair, such fruit would countervail my 
labours; though I hope God will enlarge the hearts of many by it 


to run with great cheerfulness, joy and thanksgiving, the way of 
his commandments. 
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SEMI-CENTENARY CELEBRATION IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


It falls more naturally within the province of the weekly religious 
journals, than of our like ones, to keep the great subject of the 
Jubilee celebration fresh in the minds of our churches. We have 
however, several times reminded our readers of the greatness of 
the event, and the excellency of the object proposed to be speci- 
fially endowed on that occasion. Partly in execution of the same 
duty, and partly as chroniclers of passing events, having special in- 
terest and relation to ourselves and our readers; we record the fol- 
lowing letter—which sufficiently explains itself. It is reprinted from 
a No.of the Presbylerian, issued soon after its date. The project 
it proposes, will, we greatly fear, fail: at least if the religious press 
in the Presbyterian body, is to be taken as any just expositor of its 
general sentiment. With that, it found so little favour, that only 
one newspaper (The Protestant and Herald, ) in the connexion, be- 
sides that in which it appeared, even gave place to the letter; which 
is only so far to be regretted, that nothing else, has as yet been pro- 
posed, as a substitute for the suggestions contained in it. 





BaLTimore, Sept. 3, 1839 


Dear Brethren—I received your favour of August 29th, several days ago ; 
and am exceedingly glad to find by it, that the Board of Publication has 
taken up, in good earnest, the subject of its liberal and ample endowment, 
on the occasion of the approaching Jubilee of our Church. If it were possi- 
ble for me te withdraw other engagements both public and private, already 
made before the receipt of your letter, | would not hesitate to accept the 
temporary agency urged upon me by you. Although | am not able to do 
what you desire, ' will cheerfully do what I can; and expecting if permit- 
ted by divine Providence, to spend the month of October, and part of Novem- 
ber, in the west—I will, if it meets your wishes, exercise, wherever God 
may allow me, and free of all expense to the Board, the agency offered to 
me for our own Synod. 

[ was called by the Lord to be in the city of New York, at the Anniver- 
sary of the American Bible Society, in May last, to advocate a great in- 
terest, long dear to my heart, and which seems at last to have commended 
itself to God’s people; I mean the restoration of the Bible as a Class Book 
to the schools. There [ met Dr. Phillips, of that city, Dr. Campbell, of 
Albany, and Dr. Snodgrass, of ‘Troy; and in conference with them upon 
the state of our beloved Church, and especially in connexion with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylviania, reversing the Nisi Prius 
decision, and thus vindicating righteousness in the particular ease, and re- 
ligious liberty throughout the land: One of the brethren I have named, 
(but which I cannot tel!, nor whether it was not the spontaneous thought 
of several of us)—one of them suggested the fact of the synchronous oc- 
currence of this great deliverance, and our first Jubilee, under the Gene- 
ral Assembly. The coincidence struck us all—struck all to whom it was 
mentioned—and when suggested to the Assembly itself, resulted in the 
appointment of the coming celebration—and the determination to endow 
worthily, nobly, the Board of Publications, as a monument of the great 
occasion, ef God’s signal mercies, and of the Church’s gratitude. 

I desire to do my part towards this sacred service. I propose therefore, 
to give to this Board one hundred dollars a year for five years; upon con- 
dition ‘hat my life is spared so long, and that ninety-nine other subscrip- 
tions ol a like amount, either from individual persons, or from several per- 
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sons united in one subscription, shall be ebtainedjby the end of the year 1839. 
This will secure $50,000—to be kept as a permanent fund, of which the 
interest ($3000 per annum) shall be devoted to the permanent objects of 
the Board. I suppose this subscription can be easily filled up. And then 
the collections on the day appointed should surely amount to a sum not 
smaller than this. ‘Twelve or fifteen hundred churches, at fifty or a hun- 
dred dollars each, would make two or three times the sum stated. 

[ suggest then that we ought to raise $100,000, and that this is enough 
for this object. That $50,000 ought to be raised as above proposed—in 
one hundred subscriptions of five hundred dollars each, (either by individ- 
ual persons or by several associated for this object)—payable in five annu- 
al payments,as a permanent fund. And that $50,000 more ought to be 
raised by congregational! eflorts, in ready money. 

The fear of being thought presumptous—the hope that God would put 
forward some better suggestion by some other hand—have until now kept 
me silent. Your letter seemed a providential call tospeak out. If what is 
said is well, it will commend itself to God’s dear people; if not, it will 
draw forth whatever matter he has yet in store for our guidance in this 
important business. 

With Christian love, yours truly, 
Ro. J. BrecxinrinGE. 

Rev. Wma. ENGLEs, 


Rev. H. A. Boarpman, > Committee, &c. 
Dr. A. W. Mircue tt, 





PRIEST MAGARY AND HIS FRAIL PENITENT. 


In the last No. of this Magazine (p. 479)—under the caption “‘un- 
precedented and extraordinary accident,”—we gave a short account 
of one of.those rare occurrences in the papal church, which happen- 
ing in the quiet and puritanical village of Frederick, has attracted 
more notice, and caused more excitement—than is agreeable to the 
priests, just at present. ‘The affair has had its denuement; and, 
young Master, or Miss Magary, (we know not which) ceases to 
be a conjecture—by becoming a matter of fact. 

“THE WIDOW WHOSE CASE I MENTIONED SOME TIME AGO, HAS 
RECENTLY GIVEN BIRTH TO HER CHILD, AND TOOK AN OATH, AD- 
MINISTERED BY OUR MAYOR, THAT PRIEST MAGARY (OR MC.GARY) 
IS ITS FATHER. SHE LIKEWISE TOLD HIM THAT THE SCENE OF 
THEIR ABOMINABLE VILENESS WAS THE CONFESSIONAL! !!!” 

The foregoing words are froma letter dated Oct. 9, 1839, at 
Frederick city, Md. They are the words of one above all sus- 
picion. He adds ‘SHE OFTEN MET HIM THERE! !!!” 

Now remember, it was at the Confessional! The Confessional, 
in which the priest sits, in the stead of God, to hear the secrets of 
the heart laid open; and like God to pardon, or to condemn,—to 
bind or loose, for time and eternity! The Confessional, in which 
fathers and husbands, and sons, and brothers,—trust their dearest 
relatives, alone, to the secret temptations and corrupting instruc- 
tions of persons—whom they as well know to be licentious and 


debauched, as they can know any fact they never saw with their 
own eyes. 
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Here are the fruits of Celibacy, and the Confessional! Young 
Master Magary, is amost potent argument—for Celibacy, and the 
Confessional. 

Now let any honest Catholic man ask himself, what conceivable 
business, had priest Magary, with this widow’s or any other wo- 
man’s sins? Does not God know the heart? And is not God abie 
to forgive sins—without the leave of priest Magary? If the wo- 
man had been in the way of duty—she would have been out of the 
way of temptation. And every woman who is in the same way of 
folly, is in the same way of temptation. All who escape mental, 
moral, or personal corruption from the confessional,—are indebted 
to their own modesty and virtue, and not to the nature of the con- 
fessional, nor the chastity of the priesthood, for their preservation. 
Are not these priests mere men; and generally very wicked men? 
And are not their penitents poor weak mortals? And does not 
God teach us to pray “lead us not into temptation?” 

Again; we begevery modest Catholic woman to consider whether 
it would not be far more becoming in these priests, to take to them- 
selves suitable companions—to marry honest women and rear up 
respectable families; than to make false and perfidious pretensions 
to ehastity and superior holiness—and by their villanies bebauch 
society ! 

Nobody believes that priests are correct in their moral conduct. 
Every body knows they are not. Ever since auricular confession 
and nunneries have been established, the priesthood has been pol- 
luted. Ifsuch things as this happen inthe confessional of a church 
—what are we to expect in the confessional of a nunnery? 

We must not do Priest Magary injustice. He is only more un- 
fortunate—not more criminal than the bulk of his brethren. Will 
the ‘Archbishop of Baltimore”? excommunicate him? Will he 
cause him to be deposed? Pish! The Archbishop is an excellent 
man. But he is amanof sense; and he knows that if he should 
he strict in cases of this sort, he might bid farewell to all quiet and 
repose in time to come. 

If Priest Magary had married the woman, he would have commit- 
ted a mortal sin; and ought to have been and would have been duly 
and regularly deposed, and fully and sufficiently cursed, with bell, 
book, and candle. But as he on/y seduced the woman—the sin is 
quite of an inferior rank ; it is a small affair—in fact, the chief difli- 
culty of it is, young Master (or Miss) Magary. 3 

Indeed we are not positive that even the young priest (or priest- 
ess) is in the way, of a canonical adjustment of the whole matter. 
We read in the Tax Boox of the Pope’s Chancery, Vitudus xi. 
De Lapsu Carnis, that absolution to a priest who keeps a concubine, 
with a dispensation for orders and benefices, costs 21 Tournois,5 Du- 
cats and 6 Carlines. And such is the nature, and so ample the 
privileges of the priest’s office and the dispensations, absolutions, 
and indulgencies allowed Mr. Magary—of which that just quoted 
is a very feeble and modest sample ; that we can hardly suppose he 
has missed all the chances of getting off safe and sound. Let us 
therefore be consoled with the confident expectation of his soon 
finding another field of usefulness, in some other state or country. 
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Nor need we have any fatal apprehensions, either about the 
‘widow’—or young Magary. For a trifle she shall be pardoned— 
and the child legitimated. The rates are all set down. It is of 
faith that the Pope can legitimate his own children; much more 
Priest Magary’s. 

And this is Popery? Practical Popery? This is the holy faith 
Priest Ryper lectured so long and so learnedly about? 

Ought a lady to be considered ‘perfect maniac” or even 
‘* mono-maniac,’? who runs away from such a religion? 


a 
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{(NOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACQOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, WC. 


SerTremBer 24—Ocroser 16. We have received from the Revd. D. 
Lacy, of Raleigh, N. C., $7.50 by the hands of Mr. Towles,—which with 
$5 before received, pays in full up to the end of this year; and delivered 
to Mr. T. the bound Vols. for 1835, 6, and 7, and the No. for Feb’y ’39; 
Mr. L. having already received the Vol. for ’38, and the Nos. of the cur- 
rent year, as far as issued.—A. N. Bigelow of Richmond, Va., $3 in full, 
and subscription discontinued at the end of the year.—Mr. John Allemong 
of Stephensburg, Frederick Co., Va., $2, for which, by his request, we 
have sent him extra Nos. of Sept. and October, and will send the Nos. No- 
vember and December; and regularly after that.—E. L. Mathes, of Old 
Salem, Washington County, E. ‘Tennessee, $2.50—on account; and will 
send the back Nos. written for, viz : the five first Nos. of 1837. 

State oF Marytanp Mass Houses. We should like to know whether 
the Mass Houses erected at the public expense, in the Maryland Hospital, 
and in the Balttmore City and County Alms House, and in the City Infirm- 
ary ; are open for the general benefit of society, or only for the persons 
immediately interested? If for all, the public worship set up at public ex- 
pense, and in accommodations provided by the public, ought to be such as 
the public can attend, without being guilty of idolatry. If for papists only 
—then we should like to know by what rule papists only, are provided for, 
in a protestant community? Are all our rulers, and public men Papists, 
or are they infidels? Or do the people know what is done with their mo- 
ney, by their servants? Or are the Christians of Maryland content to es- 
tablish papacy, and pay for its support? 

Te County Aims Hovss, has been converted not only into a papal 
Mass House—but into a papal prison. An aged German Gatholic in the 
western end of Baltimore, whose wife was in the Alms House, became un- 
easy about his soul—and asked for Protestant instruction. His priest heard 
of it; told him his wife was dead; sent him to the Alms House to see 
about her burial, and wrote a line to the papal keeper, lately put over the 
institution, that the man was mad—and must be confined! He was con- 
fined, till it was by mere accident heard of, by some protestants, and the 
man rescued.—There is great excitement about the matter, which we are 
assured is as stated above. We hope to get a full statement of the par- 
ticulars.— What have the priests and the Medical Faculty to say to this 
case? Is it “perfect maniac ;” or only mono-maniac ?” 

Apropos or Maniacs; we are informed, and consider it due to Dr. 
Miller, President, &c., to say that he declares, he never said or certified 
that the Nun Olevia .Veal, was “a perfect maniac.” What he said was, 
that she was “at present, a maniac.” So it stood, in the written certifi- 
cate; but Priest (we withhold the name at present)—or somebody 
else (!!)—altered, interpolated, forged upon the Doctor’s certificate. ‘This 
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is a serious matter. And although this statement is made without Dr, 
Miller’s knowledge ; it is taken from one who heard him say what is now 
repeated! ‘There is however no great diflerence between ‘ maniac” and 
‘perfect-maniac.”— 

Ir 1s nNoIsED about town, that Mr. Eccleston, “The Archbishop of Bal- 
timore”—has written to the Pope, for liberty to get married; he and ail 
his Priests! Priest Macary’s, at least,—it is to be hoped, will get leave 
lo wed. 

‘Tue First article of this No. was published in pamphlet form, about the 
middle of October; and 500 copies circulated, by sale and otherwise, chief- 
ly in Baltimore. ‘The demand for this and the former pamphlet has been 
so great that we have put to press a much larger edition, of a pamphlet 
containing both of them—and much additional matter,—which will be 
ready for delivery, about the 5th inst. It will be No. 1—of a Series of 
Tracts in the Papal Controversy ; which will be published, as circumstan- 
ces require, and public support will allow. No. 1, will contain nearly 40 
pages, 8vo; and will be sold at 15 cents by the dozen. Applications for 
it, postspaid, and inclosing the monye—can be made, to David Owen, 
Bookseller, 24 North Gay street, Baltimore. 





Laurenceville, Sept. 10, 1839.—Rev. and Dear Sir—Through the kind- 
ness ofa friend, | saw your remarks upon my letter, for what you denomi- 
nate a shin plaster. | gave a silver dollar to the Clerk of the Bearer, for 
convenience of carriage. My friend will settle to your satisfaction. Your 
usual candour will induce you to publish this as an oflset to your remarks. 
Yours respectfully, Richard Lea. 

In regard to this we have only to say, we never saw the ‘ friend’ men- 
tioned in it; but received through the hands of a resident of Baltimore a 
silver dollar, and returned by him, the shin plaster. Al! else remains as 
before ; and we are very sorry Mr. L. should have had any trouble or un- 
easiness about the matter. 





Our suBSCRIBERS in Baltimore who have paid our agent Mr. Owen, and 
got receipts from him—we presume have no desire that their payments 
should be acknowledged again in print: Mr. Owen’s receipts for all sub- 
scriptions to this Magazine are good; and persons residing in Baltimore, 
or passing through this city—desiring to subscribe, or to pay money on ac- 
count of subscription to this work—mav find him at his Bookstore, No. 
24 North Gay street, near the centre of the city. City subscribers in ar- 
rears will be called on by him, (if they do not find it convenient to call 
at his Bookstore) during November and December. 

Tre Senior Epiror, expecting to be absent from the city part of No- 
vember and December—bespeaks before hand, the indulgence of his cor- 
respondents, for any apparent neglect, that may occur. 





